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Executives, Field 
Men and Natives 
Guests of Agent 


Unique Celebration of C. J. Ayres, 
an Enterprising Insurance Man, 
in Adirondacks 





PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 








Hearst Paper Brings Charges of 
Discrimination Against Use 
of Form 








CALLED “A MODEL AGENT” TO HAVE HEARING TODAY 


President Hamilton Says It Was 
Approved by Department; 
Adverse Opinions 


Sixty Insurance Men from Five 
States Go to Saranac Lake 
Anniversary Party 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
143 years of successful business operation. 
World-wide interests. Absolute security. 

Clinton J. Ayres, of Saranac Lake, 
called “a model agent” by such field 
men as the veteran Judge A. T. Lovett. 
of the Fire Association, and J. M. Car- 
rothers, of the Phoenix of Hartford. 
and who places more than $6,000,000 in- 
surance annually on summer camps of 
wealthy men and women in the lake dis 
trict of the Adirondacks at and near 
Saranac, pulled off a_ celebration on 
Monday which is unique in the annals Spee Se 
of fire insurance. Ten years ago he 


took over an agency which had seen A factor 

three decades of life, and the affair of * e 

this week was a celebration of his tenth In your choice of a company 
to represent 


anniversary in the insurance business 
and the fortieth of the agency. 
The Events a : ir ; . ' 
ho highiie te Ances seed in beens ‘ The Insurance Comphny of North America ; laid the foundations 
or the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 

office and field that about sixty insur- its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance men attended, including officers of ance. 
a number of companies. Half a dozen 
states were represented. There were 
automobile drives. around the Saranac 
and Lake Placid country; there was a 
reception and dance in the Ayres offices 
which occupy the leading location in the 


Insurance Company of North America ni pre hehe nena teen 
town: there was a dinger in the hotel PHILADELPHIA o pe sti another discrimination within 
which was also attended by some local 


this class. One has to be more than a 
le. includ; head Fr the Chee and the casual or an intermittent reader of the 
»eople, including heads of the amber ‘ = : pe gi 1. ‘ : , a “en 
ey . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Fribune.| He or she must be a “reg 
of Commerce, and there was a presen- os, sanlee it A i ular” reader, 
. a - ’ 1 pre" y . + 
tation to Mr. Ayres of a clock by the write practically every form of insurance except life se ee _ Ae 
i i aac Muller é 1 > “eder: 
special agents, “Jim” Carrothers, the a . amiton oF the Feders 


What promises to be more than a mere 
fight for circulation between two Chi- 
cago newspapers has developed from the 
accident insurance policy issued by the 
Federal Life of Chicago and sold to the 
public by the Chicago “Tribune” for $1.00 
premium. Hearst’s “Herald-Examiner” 
filed a complaint with the Illinois State 
Insurance Department, charging that 
the policy violates the state insurance 
law by discriminating in favor of a class 
and also that it violates the law because 
the entire premium is not set forth in the 
policy. 


Excellent Service and Facilities. 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 









































A hearing has been,set for today. 

The Hearst paper devotes considerable 
space to the alleged discriminatory fea- 
ture of the Federal Life-Tribune ar 
rangement and quotes the _ following 
clause of the policy: “The Federal Life 
Insurance Company’s policy, issued ex- 
clusively to regular readers of the Chi- 
cago Tribune.” By the employment of 
the term “exclusively” it is alleged that 
all other persons in the same insurable 


North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


class are barred from participation at 








The Chicago “Tribune” and President 
toastmaster, doing the presenting. 


That reception and dance proved an 
eye-opener. A _ registration book was 
ready for the townspeople as they en- 
tered, and it seemed as if the footsteps 
of most of the residents of Saranac 


We Say It Again! 


Life both say that the policy was for- 
mally approved by the state insurance 
department and complies with the law in 
every respect. President Hamilton is 
quoted as saying in defense of the Fed 
eral Life policy: 


From time to time in the last few years the following has been the wording 


“Following our usual custom the Fed- 
of Penn Murua advertisements in life insurance journals: 


eral Life Insurance Company did not 
issue this special policy until it was first 


Lake, old and young, were directed to- 
wards the Ayres office. That office, b ‘ ial , 
the way, is pt of the neatest and Bs A “A PENN Murtuat premium, less a Penn Mutuat dividend, with Penn submitted to the Illinois insurance de- 
attractive that the writer has ever seen. Mutua. values, makes an insurance proposition which, in the sum of all partment for consideration. The depart 
About it breathes a spirit of “Make its benefits, is unsurpassed. ment found no objection to it and 
2 ” L. . ‘ , ‘ tly < ized its issuz 2, 
ee a and paged rs . | Never more true than to-day!—with new and better Policy forms, increas- Pe The Pre nage iocer Bm eel nt i 
ways visitors. Ownspecopie HK 10: £0 ing Dividends, new and constantly improving Service to Policyholders, Bene- f eR rt pg en 
busin h d 11 g : J ‘ managed with ability and courage and I 
siness in such surroundings, especially ficiaries, and Agents. ane , ‘ ee rag 
as Mr. Ayres has gathered about him do not think they will be disturbed by 
a most efficient and courteous staff, in- charges of a losing competitor. That 
cluding a secretary, Marion Taylor, who competitor, is a poor loser, that is all. 
is a most interesting woman, having been 





There’s steady forward motion in the PENN Murtuat organization. We 
warmly welcome men and women of ideals, industry, character. 





on the publicity staff which made pos- 
sible the election of Governor Small, of 
Illinois, and who had charge of the de- 
tailed work in arranging the Ayres cele- 
bration. Ever open to suggestions and 
(Continued on page 25) 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 














“It is not possible to affect the validity 
of the policies, now or hereafter. Any 
policy issued by this company is in ac- 
cord with the law, and will be legal and 
good.” 

In explaining the preliminary steps be 
fore the policy was issued, Manager 
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Steinkamper of the special burcau of the 
Federal Life which is issuing the policy, 
said: 

“I was in Springfield when this policy 
was approved by the state insurance de- 
partment. Alex Johnson, head of the 
insurance department, was there, also 
Attorney Heaton of the insurance de- 
partment. We had a long session, and 
legal points were debated. Mr. Heaton 
got out the law on this policy and finally 
gave it as his opinion that the law was 
thoroughly complied with.” 

While conceding that the Federal Life 
$1 accident policy has been very ef- 
fective for the purpose for which it was 
designed, some underwriters are of the 
opinion that all of these newspaper- 
circulation policies do more harm than 
good. This opinion is summed up in a 
comment on the subject made to THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER by Vice-President 
A. L. Clotfelter, of the Federal Casu- 
alty of Detroit. He says: 

Too many people acquire these poli- 
cies under a misapprehension as to the 
real coverage given, which is naturally 
most limited, with the result that when 
a claim is made they are expecting much 
more than they are entitled to receive. 
In consequence of this the adjustment 
is unsatisfactory and disgruntlement fol- 
lows. In short, a ‘knocker’ is created 
and, unfortunately, the insurance busi- 
ness has all too many of these to 
view any increase in their ranks with 
equanimity.” 





FOEHL TO DOUBLE SPACE 


On or about May 1 the C. A. Foehl 
agency of the Prudential in New York, 
will double its accommodations in the 
Astor Court Building, 217 Broadway. 
The new offices, which will be on the 
second floor, have been planned by H. 
A. Hopf & Co., management engineers, 
for two conference rooms, two private 
offices, medical department, 
room and twenty-four desks. 


cashier’s 


British Newspaper 
Coupon Insurance 


GROWS BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS 





Which Does Not 
Feature This Circulation Scheme; 
Difficulties Encountered 


Hardly a Paper 





By A. C. Blackall 

London, Eng., March 1—Newspaper in- 
surance in England has grown to enor- 
mous proportions during the past few 
years. Hardly a paper of any note is 
published which does not feature some sort 
of cover against most kinds of accident. 
It is undoubtedly carried on to a far 
greater extent in Great Britain than in 
any other country. This is largely ac- 
counted for from the fact that the coun- 
try is so small and the distribution of 
rapers so excellent, that the great London 
cailies penetrate into every corner of the 
kingdom, and in most places are to be 
found on the breakfast table on the day 
of issue. 

In the great battle to boost circulation 
the papers have vied with one another to 
see which can offer the greatest insur- 
ance benefits, until finally a paper selling 
for two cents will carry accident insur- 
ance for £7,000 ($35,000) as the capital 
sum, and up to $60 a weck for disable- 
ment due to a vast number of accidents, 
with, of course, certain limitations. 

_It is obvious that no paper would de- 
sire the unknown liabilities attaching tc 
such unlimited cover, and they  con- 
sequently sought the good offices of the 
insurance offices to relieve them of the 
burden. 


At First Companies Themselves Liked 
the Publicity 


In the system’s infancy, when the cover 
granted was on a very much lower scale 
tlian it is at present, several companies 


were attracted to the business on account 
of the free publicity they gained by hav- 
ing their names published in every issue 
of the paper on which they underwrote 
the risk. The circulation in several cases 
exceeded a million and in one case was 
nearly double this figure. For the com- 
panies to have their name displayed every 
day to several million readers was in itself 
recognized as a very big inducement to 
the offices competing for the business, and 
rates were at first framed in a more or 
less happy-go-lucky way, with the idea 
of gaining this publicity. 

But the system proved somewhat in the 
nature of a two-edged sword to tlie insur- 
ing companies, in that the greater the cir- 
culation of the paper insured the greater 
the publicity, but against that also, the 
greater the number of claims. 

As publication fought publication in its 
endeavor to increase circulation by in- 
creasing the amount of indemnity offered, 
the circulation of one would fall off as 
that of a rival increased, and so the war 
continued. 


Changed Rating Plan 


Originally the companies quoted a flat 
rate based upon the several papers’ aver- 
age circulation of preceding years, but 
when the papers came out with full page 
advertisements about additional benefits 
and enlarged cover, the circulations com- 
menced to increase beyond anticipations— 
especially the anticipations of the insur- 
ing companies—and the latter found them- 
selves saddled with far larger liabilities 
than they had contemplated undertaking. 

Consequently, as the policies expired an 
entirely new basis was adopted on which 
rates were framed, and a sliding scale 
was introduced, the premium increasing 
in proportion to the certified daily circu- 
lation and the number of registered read- 
ers. 

Company after company was induced to 
try out the business, and from enquiries 
made, the majority of them burnt their 
fingers rather severely, and year by year 
the offices of a new underwritcr were 
sought—in itself a significant fact. 


Then again, some of the companies 
which anticipated good results from the 
countrywide—and in many instances world- 
wide-publicity achieved from the papers’ 
advertisements, found that although they 
were called upon to pay enormous sums in 
satisfaction of legitimate claims, tiey were 
also confronted with a tremendous num- 
ber of claims which did not come within 
the four corners of the contract, but for 
which the public believed they were en- 
titled to receive compensation. Obviously, 
on a losing proposition the companies were 
neither prepared nor willing to make ex 
gratia payments, although all genuine cases 
were always settled with the utmost 
promptitude. 


Disgruntled Claimants 


It was then found that a disgruntled 
claimant, failing to establish his claim, 
soon became a very bad advertisement for 
the company, of which he never ceased 
to speak in most scathing terms. The 
papers also lost many subscribers from 
the same reason, many of whom trans- 
ferred their registrations to other rival 
publications which gave similar cover but 
were guaranteed by another office. It is 
reported—with what truth I know not— 
that one reader registered with two papers, 
each offering the maximum of protection. 
On making a claim, which was not ad- 
mitted by either office, he cancelled both 
his registrations—it is only necessary to 
subscribe for one week—swore at both 
companies, and vowed that he would never 
again subscribe to a paper which carried 
“so-called” insurance. 

The heavy premiums payable—some of 
the companies were called upon to pay 
over $1,000,000 in a year—proved a tre- 
mendous incubus to the finances of the cir- 
culation departments, and it became neces- 
sary to subsidize them from the advertising 
departments, which in turn had to se- 
cure increased revenue from their adver- 
tisers. This was done by introducing a 
sliding scale based on the guaranteed net 
circulation. A fixed rate was charged and 
was subject to increase or rebate according 

(Continued on page 33) 

















FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
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Seventy-Fifth Annual Statement, January 1, 1925 


URANCE COMPANY 


HENRY M. CUTLER, Vice-President 








Costs to Policyholders 


dividend payable in 1925. 


of $645,298.42. 








In the last twenty-one years it has seven times reduced 
the cost to policyholders by increases in the dividend 
scale. In 1924 the latest increase in the regular dividend 
scale, effective in 1925, was followed by a special extra 


The regular and deferred dividends payable in 1925 call 
for a distribution to policyholders of $4,110,111.42, to 
which has been added the extra dividend apportionment 


The $4,755,409.84 thus applicable for dividend payments 
to policyholders in 1925, and charged in the statement as 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds, Par Value, Decem- Policy Reserves - - - - - - - - - - - = = = $80,554,245.00 
ber 31,1924 - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - ~ $30,454,961.88 All other Reserves - - - - - - - - - - - = = = 1,000,622.64 
(Market Value $30,704,362.88) : ; any 
h a ee 4 SEUAE OP oe Wen OM Policy Claims Reported, Proofs not Complete - - - - - 200,337.34 
fortgages, First Liens - = = = = = 41,918,734.57 ; . A . 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes - - - - - - - - - 14'495'88206 Policy Claims Estimated to Exist but not Reported - - - 130,000.00 
Real Estate, Book Value - - - - ---+--+-+-.. 1'370.856.95 Endowments and Annuities in Process of Settlement - - Baigdeg 
Cash in Banks and Office - - - - - - - - - - = - 1,408551.1¢ Contingent and Other Liabilities - >. ee ae we JUS. 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued - - - - - - - -~ beret Taxes Payable in 1925 - - - - - - - ee eee 467,933.83 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums - - - - - - - - 2,001,600.99 Dividends Due and Unpaid - - - 3 oe eK 168,707.94 
Due from Agents, (net) - - - - - - = - = - - - 4,925.36 Dividends Held and Accrued Interest thereon - - - - - Peo igo 
Dividends Payable in 1925 - - - = ton Sie, = Se 1499,407, 
Gross Assets - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = 93,906,048.93 Deferred Dividends - - - - - - Pte ten a 466,642.70 
Non-Admitted - - - - - - - +--+ -+-+-+-+-+-- 8,276.85 General Surplus, Par Values - -- - - - = + - = = %5,519,339.94 
TOTAL, $93,897,772.08 TOTAL, $93,897,772.08 


“General Surplus at Market Value $5,768,740.94 


The National Life, now in its seventy-fifth year, is 
annuities and operated for the benefit of its policyholders. 








a purely mutual company writing life insurance and 


It has insurance in force of over four hundred and twenty-one millions of dollars and is writing business 


in thirty-cight states and the District of Columbia. 


Since its organization in 1850 it has paid policyholders $158,218,686, which, with assets now held to their 


credit, exceeds the premiums received by $20,958,295. 
In the year 1924 


It issued $62,698,251 of paid-for new insurance: 


It paid policyholders $11,691,089.19 of which $768,798.82 was to the holders of annuities; 
The mortality was the lowest experienced in forty years: 

The rate carned on mean invested assets was 5.25%, with no losses on investments. 
The year closed with no contested policy claims in the courts or otherwise. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND OF 20% FOR 1925 


a liability, is $1,009,368.09 more than ever before appor- 
tioned for payment by the Company. i: 


Asset Valuation 


While a note to the attached statement shows the mar- 
ket value of bonds to be $249,401 above par as an indica- 
tion of the quality of the securities, the statement itself 
is made on the basis of par values. 
bonds are held for investment and not for sale and will 
therefore be realized upon as they mature at exactly par, 
conservative corporate accounting is best served by enter- 
ing these securities at par value only, whenever the 
market values are above par. 
below par, market values are used. 


Inasmuch as our 


When market values are 


Quinquennial Examination 


The Vermont State Insurance Department has recently 
completed the examination of the Company required by 
statute every five years. Fackler, Fackler & Breiby, the 
consulting actuaries who conducted the examination, sum- 
marize their exhaustive reports as follows: 


“That the Company has been generally well 
conducted is shown by its ate and the favor- 
able surplus returns to poli 
the result of careful selection of insurance risks 
good judgment as to investments and economical 
management.” 


cyholders, which are 
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Pacific Mutual Names 
Jersey General Agents 


APPOINT AINSLEY & DONNELLY 





Company To Write Participating Life 
There; a New Firm Also To Handle 
Non-Cancellable A. & H. 





The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
of Los Angeles, announces that the In- 
surance Department of New Jersey has 
granted it the right to write participat- 
ing life insurance in that state. 

Ainslie & Donnelly have been appointed 
general agents by the Pacific Mutual, 
both for the Life and Non-cancellable 
departments there. Frank V. Ainslie has 
been one of the leading accident and 
health producers for the Pacific Mutual 
in New York City for many years. He 
has also had considerable experience in 
life insurance and other lines of insur- 
ance. W. P. Donnelly has been asso- 
ciated with that company in its New 
York City office since 1915. He joined 
as a junior clerk and worked his way 
up until he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of New York City. 

Both of these men are thoroughly ex- 
perienced, well-liked in the insurance 
field and form an ideal combination. It 
is believed that they will very speedily 
build up a successful general agency in 
New Jersey. 

Offices have been secured at 30 Clinton 
Street, Newark, which will be opened 
and ready for business on or about 
April Ist. 





BUSINESS INSURANCE HEAVY 





The Prudential Also Reports Increasing 
Number of Larger Foticies; Women 
Take Larger Policies 

In one recent month 36% of the num- 
ber ot _appiications received by ‘Lhe 
Prudential was tor insurance for busi- 
hess purposes and 10% was for inher- 
itance tax purposes, Larger applications 
were noticeable, the total amount of the 
policies ranging trom $29,UUU to $29U,UUU, 
being $10,110,0UU. Women are appear- 


ng more irequently as applicants tor 
large amounts. 





EXPANDS IN MICHIGAN 

lhe George Washington Lite of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. has appomted Clarence E. 
Myers and Koy J. teil as general agents 
with headquarters at Lansing, Mich., hav- 
ing supervision of the western section of 
the Southern Peninsula, which inciudes 
Grand Kapids, Kalamazoo, Jackson and 
Battle Creek. ‘they will conduct the 
agency under the name of “General Insur- 
ance Service, Ltd.” Both are energetic 
young men, with much previous experience 
in lite insurance. 





EXTENDS DISABILITY PLANS 


_The Conncticut General Life will include 
disability protection with the first $100,000 
of life insurance issued to one applicant. 
the first $50,000 of insurance may be 
issued with the company’s more liberal dis- 
ability plans which provide an income of 
$10 a month per $1,000 of insurance, pay: 
able after two weeks or three months of 
total disability. The other $50,000 may be 
issued with the company’s disability plan 

o. 1, which provides for an income of $5 
a month per $1,000 of insurance after six 
months of total disability. 





BIGGEST JANUARY BUSINESS 

During January the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company established a new 
record in written business. Its total issue 
for the month was $20,967,000 of insurance. 


Of this over yh was regular life . 


business and $4,600,000 was group insur- 
a P cgi the — on three different 

ys the company had an issue of over 
$1,000,000 in new business. 











Life Insurance 


Agent 


The term “life insurance agent” 


may describe your occupation in 
the city or town directory, but 
to the people you have served 
you are in a sense the caretaker 
of their life insurance estates— 
a benefactor who is constantly 
endeavoring to show his brother 
the path of duty. 


Your own pocket is forgotten 
but through your devotion to 
the interests of the policyholders 
of your company have come 


reputation, remuneration and 


SUCCESS. 


You have enlisted to 


lessen sorrow and discomfort. 
Your field of opportunities is 


unlimited and your profession 
ranks with the highest in the 


world. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrizLp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 











J. E. Bragg to Conduct 
Newark Y.M.C.A. Course 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION PLAN 





Great Interest Among Agencies Brings 
Quick Enrollment; Course In- 
tended for Working Agents 





The new association of managers and 
general agents of life insurance com- 
panies in Newark has secured the ser- 
vices of James Elton Bragg, associated 
with Charles B. Knight, general agent in 
New York for the Union Central Life, 
as instructor of a life insurance training 
course which will be inaugurated in the 
Newark Y. M. C. A. Mr. Bragg, who is 
regarded as one of the best life insurance 
salesmanship instructors in the business, 
was induced to undertake this work only 
aé’a means of aiding the Newark man- 
agers to get together and advance the 
interests of the association of managers 
which was recently formed there. He 
has declined a number of flattering offers 
to conduct salesmanship courses else- 
where. 

Mr. Bragg was induced to initiate the 
Newark Y. M. C. A. course by a com- 
mittee of Newark managers headed by 
Paul R. Wendt, general agent of the 
Equitable of Iowa, who has been one of 
the leaders of the new managers’ organ- 
ization. Other members of the connnit- 
tee were Stuart B. Rote, general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual; Fred Lieber- 
ick, Jr., Acacia Mutual, and W. A. Gar- 
abrant, Connecticut General. 

The course will cover eight weeks, 
meeting two evenings, Tuesday and Fri- 
day, sessions being two hours cach, It 
is planned to limit the course to experi- 
enced agents who are already grounded 
in the fundamentals of life insurance. 
Sixty have already been enrolled and by 
the time the first session opens, Tuesday, 
March 24, it is expected that there will 
be an enrollment of 100. This first co- 
operative effort by the general agents 
has already stimulated great interest 
among the agencies. 

A feature of the course will be the 
field work of the students which will be 
done in close co-operation with the stu- 
dents’ own general agent, working on 
a quota basis to attain a high degree of 
production efficiency. The cost per stu- 
dent will be graduated according to the 
enrollment. The maximum cost will 
probably be $28, and if one hundred en- 
roll the cost will be reduced to $18 per 
student. Any manager who enrolls two 
or more students from his agency has 
the privilege of being a guest at the 
lectures. 

The success of this new undertaking 
means a great deal to the Newark agen- 
cies, as it will be the first time that the 
Newark offices have gotten together and 
carried through a project depending upon 
their co-operation. ‘Those interested in 
learning particulars concerning the 
course may communicate with Paul R. 
Wendt, general agent, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Newark, N. J. 





FRICK CASE COMING UP 

The appeal in the Frick case, involv- 
ing the taxing of proceeds of lile insur- 
ance policies payable to individual bene- 
ficiaries, is on the United States Supreme 
Court calendar for argument April 13. A 
decision will probably be handed down 
within the next few months. 





FREE MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The Provident Mutual now includes in 
its service to policyholders, medical ex- 
aminations, without charge. This health 
conservation work is in charge of Dr. 
Warren C. Batroff of the company’s 
medical department. 





HARRISBURG GENERAL AGENT 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed as its general agent at Harris- 
burg, Penn., A. Raymond Long, succecd- 
ing J. W. Ostertag, who will devote him- 
self to district agency work. 
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U ntermyer Turns Blast 
On “Directors” Issue 


WOULD CURB SUPERINTENDENT 


Doesn’t See Beha’s Voting Change As 
Remedy; Would Have Governor 
Name Half of Board 


Samuel Untermyer has issued, from 
his houseboat at Palm Beach, another 
diatribe against insurance companies. 
This time he seizes Superintendent 
Jeha’s suggestion about giving the su- 
perintendent authority to name some of 
the candidates to be voted upon by 
policyholders of mutual life insurance 
companies as directors. He makes the 
counter suggestion that all directors 
should hold office independently of the 
management, subject to removal by the 
governor, who should also have powe1 
to name one-half of the board. Among 
other changes, Mr. Untermyer would 
make it impossible for a superintendent 
of insurance becoming connected with 
an insurance company for five years 
after he had left office. 

“Amendments to the law are quite as 
much needed to protect the policyholders 
and the public against the superin 
tendent himself as to protect the policy 
holders of these so-called ‘mutual’ com 
panies,” said Mr. Untermyer. “He has 
generally been the nominee.of the com 
panies that he is supposed to supervise 
and too often acts as a ‘rubber stamp’ 
to register the wishes of their managers. 
{he rewards for his subservience are at 
times brazenly distributed in the light of 
day as soon as he leaves public office. 

“Among other things, he should be in 
eligible for any official or professional 
connection with an insurance company 
for five years aiter he ceases to be su 
perintendent. The spectacle of a former 
Superintendent who jumped from his 
public position to the headship of the 
most powerful combination of casualty 
companies in the United States, which 
he still holds, is an object lesson by 
which the’ Legislature should have 
profited. In point of fact, the Legis 
lature has been for the past twenty-five 
years and js to-day so absolutely under 
the domination of these great companies 
that no effective legislation has ever 
been possible. 

“The situation of the four great life 
insurance companies referred to by the 
superintendent and the utter helplessness 
of their policyholders constitute an un- 
answerable argument of the hopeless in- 
eficiency of our legislative system as 
applied to these vast and powerful ag 
vregations of capital. The managements 
of these four great corporations are self 
constituted, self-perpetuating despotisms. 
The companies are supposed to be owned 
by the policyholders, and yet none of 
the officfals or directors of these com- 
panies has a real mandate from the 
policyholders, nor would it be possible 
that they should have such a mandate. 
In the Metropolitan Life, for instance, 
there are over twenty-five million policy- 
holders. The idea of an election of di- 
rectors or officers by the millions of 
scattered policyholders is, of course, out 
of the question.. Even in such an, im- 
possible contingency, those in control 
with their tens of thousands of attached 
agents scattered all over the world 
would necessarily dominate the election. 
It has long been recognized that in 
practical application such a thing as an 
election of directors by the policyholders 
is impossible. Those in control of the 
companies | Wave rendered this’ doubly 
certain by, amendments to, the Arm- 
strong Law, so that an election under 
the, law is impossible, 


Says They Are Honestly Managed 


“This being true, it is: the manifest 
duty of the state to control the election 
of the mauvagers of these ‘great, iover- 
powering octopuses with the billions of 
dollars of other people’s’ money under 
their control. At the present rate of 


increase in their businéss and assets, 
these four companies alone (to say noth- 





ing of the many others) will, within 
fifteen years, hold and administer the 
staggering sum of over ten billions of 
dollars of the people’s savings. The ex- 
tent and ramifications of the power of 
such vast aggregations of capital are 
beyond conception. 

“I do not mean to suggest that these 
great companies are not now being 
honestly managed. There was a time 
wheif that might well have been said 
and it may come again. The two largest 
of them are, in my opinion, now being 
not only honestly but superbly managed. 
This is particularly true of the Metro- 
politan Life, which is being adminis 
tered with a degree of vision and con- 
servatism that is a model of efficiency 
for any great public trust. All are to- 
day, in my judgment, in the hands of 
men of integrity, but if they were not 
it would be impossible to oust them as 
a practical proposal, for no one would 
have the interest or the information on 
which to act, and no one would incur the 
expense of a campaign against the man 
agement backed by the agency force. 
My attitude is not based on want of 
confidence in the present managements. 

“It is the principle involved in this ut 
terly irresponsible form of management 
against which I protest. True, the su 
perintendent of insurance has and some 


times exercises comprehensive powers 
of supervision over the accounts of these 
companies, but the fact remains that the 
management is self-constituted and self- 
perpetuated and that the policyholders, 
who are supposed to own the company, 
are helpless and unrepresented in its 
management, except insofar as these 
self-constituted officials may see fit, in 
a spirit of magnanimous concession, to 
permit representation by nominees that 
are selected or approved by them, the 
managers. This is not as it should be. 
Every director of these companies 
should hold his office independently of 
the management and subject only to re- 
moval by the governor, who should also 
have the power of naming one-half of 
the members of the board.” 


A PHILADELPHIA STATEMENT 


In a page advertisement the Philadel- 
phia “Evening Bulletin” makes this state- 
ment: 

“Life insurance is one of the closest 
guides to the general prosperity of any 
city. lor the first eleven months of the 
year 1924 Philadelphia led every other 
city in the United States with an in- 
crease of 13 per cent. in business writ- 
ten as compared with the same period 
in 1923.” 


PUTS RATE BOOK IN BRAILLE 


H. G, Robbins, an agent in the Phila- 
delphia office of the Aetna Life who is 
blind and a graduate of the Overbrook 
Institute for the Blind, has transcribed 
the company’s rate book into Braille. 
The Braille rate book contains five thou- 
sand pages, and it took Mr. Robbins 
nine months to complete it. While 
working at this task, Mr. Robbins wrote 
$100,000 life insurance and $1,000 in acci- 
dent premiums. 





FEBRUARY PRODUCTION 


The Peter M. Fraser agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual in New York paid 
for $1,500,000 in business for February. 
Mr. Fraser will return shortly from a 
vacation trip to Florida. 





NOT LATE IN 25 YEARS 


Never late for work in twenty-five 
years of employment with the Prudential 
was the record celebrated by Miss Mar- 
garet J. Horner, of the correspondence 
department of the company, last week. 
From the company she received an 
illuminated testimonial and a gold fob 
set with a diamond, signifying the length 
of service. 
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the Union Central. 


“The salability of the Union Central’s substandard insurance and the 
Company’s low rejection rate have made this possible. 


“That is the sort of service the agent likes, because it makes it easier for 
him to realize the maximum earnings on his effort.” 


—one of the Union Central Managers. 


Less than 7% of the applications presented to the medical department last 
year were rejected. In spite of this very low rate, the Union Central continued 
to maintain its enviable record of low mortality. Thus, increased efficiency in 


medical selection has benefited the Union Central Agent without decreasing 
the high rate of dividends. 


The Union Central 


Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Easier For The Agent”’ 


“Not once during the last two years has it been 
necessary for me to go to the trouble and expense 
of placing any policy with an outside company. 
If it could be placed at all, it could be placed in 
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Beha Hearing About 
Sixth Year Commission 


LIFE MEN AND COUNSEL CLASH 





Hurrell Raps Stoddard for Changing 
Position; Priddy Would Summon 
Lawyers and Actuaries 





The 


issuing 


right of insurance companies 
Modified Life policies to give 
larger commissions beginning with the 
sixth year when the rate of the policy 
is doubled was the subject of a hearing 
at the New York Insurance Department 
on Wednesday morning of this week. 
R. Stoddard, Jr., ap- 
peared for the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York along with a com- 
mittee consisting of Lawrence Priddy, E. 
J. Sisley, Graham C. Wells, Sheppard 
Homans and O. S. Rogers. Hartwell 
Cabell appeared for the Aetna Life and 
Alfred Hurrell for The Prudential. 
Superintendent Beha was in the chair to 
make the decision and the hearing con- 
cluded with a statement by the super- 
intendent that he would permit both 
sides to submit memoranda. 

At the start the legal phase of the 

subject was discussed, based on a section 
of the New York Insurance Code having 
to do with renewal commissions. This 
is subdivision 5 of chapter 209, starting 
as follows: 
No such corporation shall pay commissions 
upon renewal premiums received upon policies 
issued after the year 1906 in excess of 5% of 
the premium annually for fourteen years after 
the first year of insurance in the case of en- 
dowment policies, providing for less than twenty 
annual premiums; nor in excess of 74% of the 
premium annually for the first nine years after 
the first year of insurance, and 5% of. the pre- 
mium annually for the next ensuing five years 
in the case of other forms of policies, etc. . 

The underwriters’ committee claims 
that the policy is a complete contract 
and that the payment of increased com- 
missions for the sixth and ensuing years 
is illegal. 


Stoddard’s Old Ruling 


Following the legal discussion, which 
was largely as to the significance of the 
words “renewal premiums” in the statute, 
Superintendent Beha threw the discus- 
sion open to arguments for and against 
the “half-rate” policies, “the salesman- 
ship situation “which, at the start of the 
hearing, he said would not be gone into.” 
The expression of pent-up feelings of 
those present, however, was not to be 
denied and soon those ‘present were tilt- 
ing in full swing. 

The first excitement came when 
Colonel Stoddard started to explain that 
there was no inconsistency in his ap- 
pearing for the Life Underwriters 
against the Modified Life policy in view 
of the fact that he had issued a ruling, 
when superintendent, in favor of the old 
automatic term conversion policy of the 
Aetna. The old contract, he said, had 
been under the review of two sections 
of the department. He and the counsel 
Harvey Drake, had studied one end of 
it, while Actuary Grady Hipp and Chief 
Examiner Nelson Hadley had reported 
on the actuarial end. The Hadley-Hipp 
recommendation had gone out as a 
ruling. 


Hurrell and Stoddard Tilt 


Mr. Hurrell severely criticized Colonel 
Stoddard for not standing by his own 
ruling, saying that for the sake of con- 
tinuity in the business he should not 
have appeared to argue against it. He 
declared that .a superintendent’s ruling 
should not be reversed “unless you have 
a great evil to combat” or the “lan- 
guage” of the statute has been violated. 
He insisted that an insurance superin- 
tendent should not take a position out 
of office inconsistent with that taken 
while in office. Colonel Stoddard coun- 
tered by illustrating how an insurance 
superintendent often takes what his ex- 
Perts say on faith, often being so rushed 
(sometimes signing one thousand letters 
a day) that occasionally rulings are is- 
sued which might not necessarily reflect 
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no active agency there. 


the details of our proposition. 








Wanted—An Agency Manager 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company with Home Office in New 
York State invites the confidence of a man who seeks a 
General Agency opening in BUFFALO, N. Y. We now have 


In return for his confidence, ours will be extended—a Home 
Office official will arrange an interview and acquaint him with 


The purpose of this advertisement is to find the right man. 
Your letter will establish acquaintance. Address 


. “Buffalo” 
The EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 














his personal views but which are the 
views of experts in the department. “If 
you took the advice of your experts you 
should stand by them,’ commented 
Hurrell brusquely. 

Superintendent Beha went to the 
rescue of Colonel Stoddard, saying that 
he understood the situation perfectly and 
that “as we grow older we improve.” 


Luther Says Aetna Is Against Misrep- 
resentation 


Mr. Priddy said that the Modified Life 
policies were being sold in many places 
under misrepresentation, and he read an 
ad from a South Carolina agent illus- 
trating this. Mr. Beha asked 
Luther, vice-president of the Aetna, if 
he thought misrepresentation of the con- 
tract was growing. Mr. Luther said it 
was not. Mr. Priddy declared that he 
had affidavits of some of these misrep- 
resentations in New York and would 
present the facts to the superintendent 
and ask that the agents guilty have their 
licenses revoked. Mr. Luther immedi- 
ately declared that the attitude of the 
Aetna was to cancel contracts if mis- 
representation were proved. He de- 
clared that misrepresentation in life in- 
surance could not be confined to any 
particular contract and was always 
reprehensible, and he concluded by say- 
ing, “If there is any misrepresentation 
of any Aetna Life policy, the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company will be the sufferer 
in the long run.” 

Mr. Hurrell said that The Prudential 
also opposed misrepresentation, 

Mr. Priddy declared that the actuarial 
and insurance legal sentiment of Amer- 
ica was absolutely against the Modified 
Life policies, which was disputed. Ex- 
aminer Hadley said that Arthur Hunter, 
of the New York Life, was not against 
the contract. Mr. Priddy retorted by 
saying that Johm K. Gore, of the Pru- 
dential was not in favor of it. Mr. 
Priddy then demanded of the superin- 
tendent that he call a meeting of the 
actuaries and insurance lawyers. of 
America to find out where they stood. 


One of the most amusing features of 
the hearing was the extreme boredom 
of Mr. Priddy as Messrs. Beha, Had- 
ley, Cabell and Stoddard sought to in- 
terpret the intent of the legislators in 
writing into the statute the words “re- 
newal premiums.” Mr. Priddy made one 
of his characteristic comments: 

“What do we care what is ‘the intent’ 
of a legislator or a congressman in put- 
ting words into a statute? We insur- 
ance men know what ‘renewal premiums 
mean. There is nothing Greek about it 
so far as we are concerned.” 

The  superintepdent concluded the 
hearing by announcing that a decision 
would be made later after a study of 
the memoranda. 


47 YEARS WITH AETNA LIFE 


Harry L. Burr, who has been with the 
Aetna, of Hartford, for forty-seven con- 
secutive years, has retired from active 
service and placed at his request on the 
reserve force of the company. When 
Mr. Burr joined the Aetna the total 
official and clerical force numbered fif- 
teen. His position with the company at 
the time of his retirement this week 
was that of examiner in the Southern 


field. 





SLOMAN IN INSURANCE 


Richard J. Sloman, director of sales, 
Century Advertising Service, Inc., 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has resigned 
to become an associate of Edward M. 
McMahon and Associates, “Assurers of 
Life Estates,” 149 Broadway, New York. 
Mr. Sloman has devoted a number of 
years to “business programs,” as applied 
to advertising and selling, and he will 
continue to specialize in developing pro- 
grams for the conservation of business 
and individual life estates. 





TO FORM BROOKLYN LIFE 


The Brooklyn National Life is being 
organized in that Borough by a number 
of men prominent in its business and 
professional affairs. 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
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W. H. Dallas Goes 
With Aetna Life 


MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





Great Growth of Company Makes Heavy 
Burden for Vice-President Luther 
and F. L. Wells 





Kendrick A. Luther, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, announces the appoint- 
ment of William H. Dallas, the widely 
known agency executive of the Atlantic 
Life of Richmond, as superintendent of 
agencies of the company. 

Mr. Dallas will sever his connections 
with the Richmond, Va., company and 
come to Hartford May 1 to serve the 
Aetna in the capacity of superintendent 
of agencies. 

The Aetna Life has experienced such 
unprecedented growth and expansion of 
late that Mr. Luther, who was _ pro- 
moted from agency secretary to vice- 
president last February, has felt reluc- 
tant to expect Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Friend L. Wells to carry a sub- 
stantial part of the agency work without 
the assistance of a highly trained co- 
worker. Mr. Wells was assistant super- 





W. H. DALLAS 


intendent of agencies until the annual 
elections of the company last month, 
when he was elected to the office of 
superintendent. Under the new order, 
the Aetna will have two superintendents 
of the agency department. 

Mr. Dallas has been a student of 
agency methods for more than ten years, 
during which time he has made himself 
well and favorably known among the life 
insurance leaders of the country. Born 
in Philadelphia August 19, 1889, he re- 
ceived his early education in that city, 
and in 1912 obtained a degree at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania.. From 
1912 to 1914 he was instructor of finance 
at the Wharton School, and in 1914, 
wishing to enter the business world, and 
seeing larger opportunities in the life 
insurance business, he became an agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia. 2 

Three years later, his ability having 
attracted attention at the home office, he 
was called in to join the agency organ- 
ization at its source. In February, 1919, 
he was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, a position which he 
continued to fill until he joined the offi- 
cial staff of the Atlantic Life in Rich- 
mond as superintendent of agencies in 
September, 1923. 





JOINS CONVENTION 
The Western & Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention, making a 
total membership of 138 companies. 
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Selling Typical 
Business Partnership 
HOW TO ANALYZE SITUATIONS 


Griffin M. Lovelace Gives Illustrations of 
Application of Business Insurance 
to Cases 


Illustrations of how to handle actual 
situations in selling business life insur- 
ance to the average business man were 
given by Griffin M. Lovelace, of New 
York University, in a forceful talk 
sprinkled with sales suggestions. He 
analyzed thoroughly a_ typical case, 
“Hammer & Diggs,’ in partnership in 
the fish business, Hammer being the out- 
side man and Diggs the office manager. 
Mr. Lovelace’s analysis of the case fol- 
lows: 


Sales Talk 


Mr. Hammer, you and Mr. Driggs 
have made a success of the fish business. 
I have heard the story of how you 
started. People seem to think you are 
an unusually good sombination. You are 
the business-getter; Mr. Driggs is what 
we might call the technical man. 

When you started, you must have 
formed your partnership for two rea 
sons: first, because each of you needed 
the other’s capital; and secondly, because 
each needed the benefit of the other’s 
experience and special knowledge and 
ability. Together you were far more 
than twice as strong as each would have 
been alone. You joined your capital and 
special services. 

Now that your business has grown so 
large, you may feel that your joint efforts 
are even more important than they were 
at the beginning; at any rate, you still 
need each others. Every now and then 
you have seen something happen to a 
partner in some other firm, and you have 
instinctively thought, what would happen 
to you if Diggs should die. 


Three Things Could Happen 

There are three things that could hap- 
pen to your partner: (a) He might die; 
(b) He might be incapacitated for life, 
(c) He might, years from now, feel that 
he ought to retire on account of bad 
health or for some other reason. 

If any of these three things should 
happen, you would suddenly be con- 
fronted with the biggest problem of your 
life. 

Survivor Wants Control 

If Diggs died, or became totally and 
permanently disabled, or retired, you 
would be obliged to do one of three 
things: (a) Buy him out, or (b) take his 
family into partnership, or (c) liquidate 
and divide the assets. 

But you wouldn’t want to take his fam- 
ily into partnership, because you want 
an active, capable partner; you don't 
want a silent partner; and you don't 
want an inexperienced partner telling 
you what to do. Nor do you want the 
family’s lawver thinking up ways of get- 
ting the better of you. 

If your partner died, or became totally 
disabled or retired from active business, 
you would want to buy him out, so as to 
own and control this fish business all by 
yourself. Certainly you wouldn’t want to 
liquidate—your whole lifetime experience 
and your capital are invested here and 
won't be worth as much in anything else. 

If he should die, you would at once 
want to raise the money to buy him out. 
His share would cost at least $20,000, as 
that is the amount of his capital, without 
any allowance for good-will. Which 
would you rather do, raise $20,000 to pay 
cash, or arrange with his estate to pay 
2'4% of the principal annually until the 
debt was liquidated, without any interest 
on the principal? 

Of course, you would much rather pay 
the 2!144%—only about $500 a year. You 


can do this by joining the Business Men’s 
Co-Operative Plan, organized by my 
bank. 


Transfer Agreement 

Now, I am going to explain the bank’s 
plan, which we call a transfer agreement. 
The purpose of the transfer agreement 
is fourfold. 

(1) To guarantee the transfer of your 
partner’s share to you; (2) To fix the 
price you would pay; (3) To provide the 
money from the bank immediately at 
vour partner’s death to settle with his 
estate: (4) To guarantee his widow that 
she will receive 100 cents on the dollar 
for her hushand’s share in the business. 


Co-Partnership Supplement 

Your transfer agreement jis a supple- 
mentary agreement to your co-partner- 
ship contract. Tt will provide that— 

(1) Whereas, you and Diggs are asso- 
ciated in partnership; (2) Whereas, the 
interest of each partner is $20,000; and 
(3) Whereas, each of you joins this bank 
plan. Therefore, in case either partner 
dies, $20,000 shall be considered the value 
of his interest and shall he paid by the 
bank to his wife, and this shall be in 
full settlement, except that a post-mor- 
tem inventory shall be taken, and, if the 
deceased partner’s share in the firm is 
greater than $20,000, then such excess 
shali be paid in instalmennts within a 
certain number of months or years. 


Insurance Situation at Death 

Tlere’s the wav it would work, if your 
partner died: You would become the 
sole owner of a business worth $40,000, 
and vour partner’s wife would receive 
£20,000 in cash. Thus, vou would have 
full control of the business, own twice 
as much capital as vou did hefore, and 
vet your partner’s wife would get 100 
cents on the dollar for her share in the 
business. Tf you wanted to, vou could 
employ someone to do your partner’s 
work, or. if vou found the right man, vou 
could sell him an interest in the business. 
That isn’t all. Consider how favorable 
your situation would be in the eves of 
vour creditors and hankers. 


Banker’s Confidence 

As soon as your banker and trade cred- 
itors learned that Diggs had died, they 
would begin to wonder how soon thev 
could get their money out of Hammer & 
Diggs. The banker would look up vour 
account and your loans. Trade creditors 
would call for vour statements. FEvery- 
bodv would he wondering how you were 
going to handle things. 

,ut suppose you went at once to see 
vour banker and said, “Diggs has died. 
3ut we were subscribers to the National 
Bank and Trust Companv’s Co-Opera 
tive Plan. Automatically, T became the 
sole owner of the business, and Mrs. 
Driges gets $20,000—100 cents on the dol- 
lar for her hushand’s interest. Tevery 
thing is settled. T.et’s fix up my account 
with you.” 

T don’t need to suggest to you what 
your banker’s reaction would be. You 
know that he would be greatly relieved 
because he would know: (1) That your 
business would not be interrupted and 
would not be involved in Diggs’ estate ; 
(2) That you had the money to hire 
necessary help, or that you could take 
a good man into partnership. 

And you know that, instead of your 
credit being seriously impaired, your 
banker would probably feel that he had 
never really known what a far-sighted 
business man you were. 

Widow’s Advantage 

Think, too, of Mrs. Diggs’ situation. 
Instead of being worried as to how her 
share of the business would be settled, 
she receives dollar for dollar—her hus- 
band’s entire interest. 

If you should die and leave your wife 
$20,000 in cash, you wouldn’t want her 
to take the money and invest it in a 


(Continued on page 12) 


Insurance Meets High 
Ideals as Vocation 


UNEQUALLED FOR OPPORTUNITY 





Hugh D. Hart Tells Sales Congress It’s 
Best Paid and One of Most 
Satisfactory Careers 





Life insurance salesmanship meets all 
of the requirements for an ideal career 
and offers unequalled opportunities, said 
Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, New 
York managers for the Aetna Life, be- 
fore the Sales Congress, in a most in- 
spiring picture of the possibilities in this 
work. Mr. Hart’s talk follows: 

Norwell Hawkins, who was sales man- 
ager for Henry Ford, in his interesting 
book, “The Selling Process,” tells us that 
every normal man has an ambition to 
succeed in three directions: First, he 
wishes to make money; second, to win 
an honored name; and third, to serve 
his fellowmen. Mr. Hawkins has omitted 
a fourth part of the normal ambition, 
namely, the desire to engage in a voca- 
tion that one will enjoy. 


How does the life insurance vocation 
measure up under the test of these four 
parts of our problem? 

What are’ the financial opportunities ? 
The financial opportunity in a given vo- 
cation is determined very largely by the 
size of the clientele from which it may 
draw its revenue. There are only two 
businesses which deal with a wider 
variety of patrons than the life insurance 
vocation; namely, the business of trans- 
portation and the mercantile business. 
All other businesses are restricted to 
comparatively small portions of the 
public. 

We have said it so often that it has 
lost much of its original force, that every 
man and every woman of good moral 
character, in good health and able to pay 
a life insurance premium, is a possible 
customer of the life insurance salesman. 

The tremendous financial opportunity 
that is embraced in that statement should 
constitute a source of encouragement 
and inspiration to every man with a rate 
book. Whenever a financial depression 
prostrates any one branch of American 
industry the life insurance salesman can 
turn to other branches that are not af- 
fected. On the contrary, when prosper- 
ity comes to any part of the business 
community the life insurance man can 
glean his part of that prosperity by 
focussing his attention upon that group. 

A second financial advantage accruing 
to the man who is engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling life ‘insurance is the 
method by which he is compensated. In 
practically all other vocations a man’s 
income is paid him during the current 
vear, while his services are being ren- 
dered. In the life insurance business, 
however, a part of the pay is cash in the 
form of first year commissions, but an- 
other part is reserved as an income to 
be distributed throughout a period of 
vears following the year in which the 
sales are made. It would be a blessed 
piece of good fortune for men engaged 
in the other vocations if their compensa- 
tion could be received in the same man- 
ner, and the man who, with the genius 
of an Alexander Hamilton, could formu- 
late a plan that would enable doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, merchants, men en- 
gaged in all lines of endeavor, to take 
their pay partly in cash and partly in 
instalments through the succeeding 
years, would revolutionize the economic 
history of the American people, because 
it is a sad comment upon human nature 
(and particularly that part of human 
nature of the American stripe) that men 
do not ordinarily have the will power 
or the foresight to set aside from their 
compensation a material portion for an 


income during the years of uncertainty 
that are ahead. 


Insurance Salesmen Better Paid 

A third advantage from a_ financial 
standpoint of engaging in the business 
of selling life insurance is the fact that 
the life insurance salesman is better paid 
proportionately than are men engaged in 
any other line of salesmanship. The 
salesman in a retail store who sells $50 
worth of goods a day would be paid on 
the average of not to exceed $100 per 
month. The life insurance salesman who 
sells $50 per day worth of life insurance 
(and I speak in terms of premiums rather 
than volume) will receive an average of 
$10,500 for his year’s work—$6,000 dur- 
ing the year that the sales are made, and 
$4,500 spread out over a period of nine 
years thereafter. This computation js 
arrived at after duly deducting lapses. 

Life insurance also compares very 
favorably in its financial returns with the 
leading professions. A statement ap- 
peared some time ago to the effect that 
the average teacher in the United States 
received $900 pay for a year’s work: the 
average college professor, $1,200; the 
average doctor, $1,500; the average 
lawyer, $1,500. The life insurance sales- 
man who sells $50 per day worth of life 
insurance (computed in terms of pre- 
miums) will earn, therefore, more than 
11% times as much as the average 
teacher, about 8% times as much as the 
average professor, and 7 times as much 
as the average doctor and the average 
lawyer. Ninety-seven and seven-tenths 
per cent. of the incomes in the United 
States are less than $5,000 per year. The 
life insurance salesman who sells $50 a 
dav in premiums will earn more than 
twice as much as 97.7% of the income 
earners of the nation. 

Can a man win an honored name sell- 
ing life insurance? Formerly we be- 
lieved that an honored name could only 
he acquired through the glamour that 
voes with fame. Men felt that a far- 
flung reputation was required to bring 
honor to a name. The boast of heraldry, 
the pomp of power, the music of ap- 
plause, widespread acclaim—these were 
the attributes of honor. 

e are now living in a more prac- 
tical dav when we honor a name not be- 
cause it is accompanied by the trap- 
pings that accompany power or reputa- 
tion, but because it has stood consist- 
ently for constructive service. Fame in 
this new and proper sense is nothing 
more than the deserved confidence of 
those who know us and our work. It 
may not he widespread, but that man 
has won an honored name—even though 
only a few hundred or a few thousand 
know him—who has served so well and 
sustained the confidence of those whom 
he has served, that in the intimacy of 
the community life those among whom 
he has worked hold him in esteem. 

Can the life insurance man gain that 
sort of honored name—can he acquire 
that kind of fame? 

The very nature of his work rests upon 
the establishment and maintenance of 
confidence—and confidence is the foun- 
dation of an honored name. 

The life insurance salesman is persuad- 
ing men and women to enter into a 
trusty relationship with a financial insti- 
tution which he personifies. That rela- 
tionship is intimate, vital and founded on 
mutual confidence. The confidence on 
the part of the prospective client is di- 
rected not alone toward the great life 
insurance company which the agent rep- 
resents, but has its origin also in the 
character and personality of the agent 
himself. 


Throughout the years the life under- 
writer goes from man to man arranging 
these trusty compacts. The service that 
he renders unfolds with ever compound- 
ing increase through the succeeding 


years as the benefits of _life insurance 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Would Make Locals 
Centers of Tax Data 


SUGGESTION BY F. W. GANSE 





Tax Authority Says It’s Foolish For 
Agent to Try to Be Tax Expert; 
Have Source of Facts 





It is foolish for life underwriters to 
try to be tax experts; all they need to 
know is the main principles and the rates 
and where to get the details when 
wanted, said Franklin W. Ganse, of Bos- 
ton, an authority on life insurance for 
tax purposes. He made the recommenda- 
tion that every local association have a 
tax service so that all members may 
have access to it. He also advocated 
that the associations have a common 
table of inheritance taxes prepared by 
the National Association. These would 
be new fields of service if the sugges- 
tions were adopted. 

The agent must know where to look 
for information, said Mr. Ganse. He 
must know some good inheritance tax 
service to which to refer should some- 
body ask questions which he cannot an- 
swer. He must know how to search for 
information in that service. Should he 
be unable to answer a question offhand, 
he may say that states are changing laws 
in regard to taxes so often that it is 
very difficult to keep track of them, but 
that he can look it up and advise his 
client. 


Easy to Make Sales 


The agent should know how to get 
permanent estates analyzed. It is a sim- 
ple matter to sell the prospect whose in- 
heritance tax is $100,000, because he 
needs it. There are many men worth 
from $50,000 to $100,000 who will buy 
inheritance tax insurance if you will 
analyze the estates, finding out what the 
taxes are of those estates and giving 
suggestions as to how they can cut down 
those taxes. There are men in New 
York who can do that. The agent should 
have these men at hand just as the doc- 
tor has the surgeon he needs at hand. 

There should be a division, in our own 
ininds, between the two sorts of estates. 
This is not the difference between large 
and small, he said. It is the difference 
between the temporary and the perma- 
nent estate. There are two kinds of es- 
tates, broadly speaking—the one wiped 
out completely by death or spent by the 
next generation absolutely; the other 
large enough, if properly invested, to re- 
main a permanent one to be passed on 
to future generations. The permanent 
estate is the one on which the remaining 
family can live on the income; the tem- 
porary is the one which is all used up 
in the administering of the estate at the 
time of the death. Many estates consist 
solely of life insurance. 

Death discounts includes the following 
three items: (1) Loss of earning power; 
(2), debts and last expenses; (3) inher- 
itanee taxes and expenses of adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Ganse used a blackboard chart 
showing that the $5,000 a year man’s loss 
of earning power as a death discount is 
equivalent to 60%, that the $5,000,000 
man Joses a comparatively small amount 
of earning power. The debts for the 
small'man wipe out about 371%4%, leav- 
ine practically nothing for his family, 
while the big man, who is a real capi- 
italist, has a small debt death discount. 
Tthetitance taxes are nothing for the 
‘small estate, of course, and large for the 
"big éstate. The middle group half way 
betweén the $5,000 and the $5,000,000 man 
is luckiest. 

Mr. Ganse gave the following as the 
peteentages of death discounts applying 
to estate of different sizes: 


RE abavinwaceewe apis 


’ ee ey ones 


TORRONN osiciclsnatwcensaaas 32% 
MMM cides dadieresdi cds 23% 
IRON osiikedsicwectcames 23% 
2111.0, 1) eee ee ee 29% 
MERU olareiai cia asin idl digs 37% 


The averages show that the permanent 
estate is hit very hard for death duties. 
Death discounts are terrific on any 
estate. 

Another point Mr. Ganse stressed was 
how to use life insurance trusts. He 
warned against the big trust. He said 
there is plenty in the small cases. 

“In the life insurance trust business,” 
said Mr. Ganse, “train with one trust 
company. Pick out one that you know, 
understand them, heed them and treat 
them decently. Go to them and ask them 
for an appointment for your prospect. 
Tell them he is your prospect and ask 
that they regard him as yours. Get their 
literature. Follow the lead of the trust 
company in the case. If the client has 
confidence in a certain trust company, 
follow that company’s advice.” Mr. 
Ganse said he would make trusts irre- 
vocable. 





TWO CHIEF BUSINESS NEEDS 





Every Business Has a Credit Problem 
and a Replacement Problem; 
How Insurance Fits In 
How insurance fits into the needs of 
business organization and their problems 


was discussed by Hyman Berman, Mu- 
tual Benefit. 
“In presenting a business life pro- 


posal,” he said, “I lay emphasis upon 
two broad principles—that every firm 
has two important problems which they 
must solve—l, Credit Problem, and 2, 
a Replacement Problem. Business life 
insurance will help them obtain credit 
and will build up a reserve or sinking 
fund in times of emergency. Business 


IS THE BRIEF CASE DOOMED? 





Several Speakers at Congress Poke Fun 
at Agent Who Carries One; 
Also Bulging Pockets 


Several speakers at the Congress paid 
their respects to the agent who carries 
a brief case, or otherwise carries about 
with him a large amount of literature or 
data. Among those taking this stand 
were National President Clegg and Ed- 
ward J. Sisley. The idea is that the life 
underwriter should get the information 
out of his pockets and into his head. 
All are not of the same opinion, appar- 
ently, as Franklin W. Ganse, the tax 
expert, came on the platform to speak, 
carrying a loose-leaf book with quite a 
bunch of papers, and James M. Stokes, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, another speaker, 
rather defiantly told the Congress: “I’m 
one of the men who carries a brief case.” 
On this subject President Clegg said: 

“The more we carry in our hands and 
pockets, the less we carry in our heads. 
If any business requires something to be 
carried in the head it is this business. 
It is a mental job and unless we are 
mentally fit, how can we perform? We 
must take a bigger view of our business. 
We want to make ourselves bigger.” 





MORROW MAKES IT SNAPPY 





Association President Makes Record 
Short Introductions; Program Moves 


Smoothly On Schedule 


President Harry FE. Morrow, who dur- 
ing the past year as head of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association has displayed 
unusual cleverness as an introducer of 
speakers at the association dinners, 
added to his reputation at the Sales 





are a few: 


ested in building up an estate. 
life insurance. 


small. 





Sales Ideas of Franklin W. Ganse 


Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, one of the best authorities in the country 
on the use of life insurance for inheritance tax, bequest and similar pur- 
poses, is so full of his subject that he sprinkles gems of sales ideas through- 
out his talk, any one of which he could elaborate on for an hour. 


You will write twice as much life insurance if you team up with someone 
or some service that knows the details. If you need the service of a spe- 
cialist you must know where to reach him. Team up with a specialist. 

Sell the estate idea instead of selling life insurance. 
The simplest and quickest way is through 


The great difference between estates is not that one is large and another 
It is that one is permanent and another temporary. Regardless of 
size, the one that is used up by taxes and administration is temporary. 

In writing life insurance trusts, train with one trust company. Pick out 
one that you know, follow its lead as to practice, unless the client has 
special preference as to a trust company. 


Here 


Everyone is inter- 








life insurance will solve their replace- 
ment problem by providing the firm with 
an asset at a cost of nearly one-third 
the interest rate charged by a bank for 
a liability.” 





UNIVERSITY COURSE URGED 


Sisley and Gregory Stress Its Advantages 
for Younger Men in 
Business 


Edward J. Sisley of the Travelers 
talked to the younger men in the after- 
noon on tke New York University life 
insurance course. The coming producers 
in life insurance, he said, are the agents 
with a thorough training in all phases 
of the business, such as the University 
course offers. The fact was brought out 
that four of the eight agents on the 
afternoon program were graduates of 
the school. He was followed by an ap- 
peal by Raymond C. Gregory, director of 
the Hart & Eubank training class, who 
said that the dignity and scope of the 
profession would be enhanced as the 
knowledge and experience of its agents 
increased. 


Congress by making probably the short- 
est introductions heard at these affairs 
and yet ones that made the speakers 
known to the gathering and fittingly 
introducing the subject. 

President Morrow knew that the un- 
derwriters had paid their admission to 
get sales pointers and not to hear ora- 
tory. When he opened the morning ses- 
sion he spoke half a dozen sentences, 
explaining the object of the Congress, 
ending with: “That’s my speech,” and 
plunged right into the program. 

Tt takes a great deal of thinking in 
advance and management to run _ suc- 
cessfully an event like the Sales Con- 
gress. The New York Association has 
become expert in handling these affairs. 
Nothing is permitted to hinder the 
smooth operation of the program. For 
instance, when the time to open the ses- 
sion arrived, and the Rev. Edward C. 
Kunkle was not on hand, President 
Morrow called upon Robert L. Jones, 
general agent for the State Mutual Life. 
to pronounce the invocation, and he did 
it admirably. The a progressed 
smoothly and on schedule. 


Strong Locals Make 
for Good Conditions 


BIG FUTURE IN BEQUEST COVER 





President Clegg Says, “We’re All Too 
Small for Our Job” of Being 
a Life Underwriter 





Where local associations are weak, the 
conditions are practically the same as 
they were thirty-five years ago and 
where associations are strong there is a 
fine spirit of cooperation throughout the 
business and little improper practices, 
said National President John William 
Clegg, speaking before the Sales Con- 
gress. He cited Cleveland as the asso- 
ciation that had gone farthest in devel- 
ing association ideals, with annual dues 
for the agent of $24 and for general 
agents $120. The average dues for the 
associations are about $5.88 and $7 for 
general agents. In one city the dues are 
$7.80, $3 of which goes to the National 
Association, leaving $4 for eight dinners. 

Insurance to supply cash for bequests 
is destined to be one of the great fields 
for future development, was one of Pres- 
ident Clegg’s points. 

“Upon analysis we find that if we are 
to become topnotchers -we have to pay a 
price,” said President Clegg. “We should 
know all we possibly can about life in- 
surance and keep on learning every day. 
How many of us have devoted much time 
to the study of the businesses and pro- 
fessions of those whom we endeavor to 
serve? How are you and I going to 
adequately protect the life values of 
American peoples unless we know their 
problems and can talk in their language ? 
What do we know about the formation 
of business partnerships, about corpora- 
tion procedure, about the various taxa- 
tions, about life incomes and the proper 
preparation of legacy trusts? (That last 
service we are now beginning to render.) 
The supplying of cash to provide for 
charitable bequests, about charity, about 
institutions? I am mentioning these 
items just to indicate the bigness of our 
job and how small we are if we don’t 
measure up. How are we to know any 
thing about them unless we study them? 
We are too anxious to obtain business 
under any conditions, upon any terms, 
without doing it substantially and intelli- 
gently. There are some who go out for 
business for commissions only. 

“Do we take our business too lightly? 
Have some of us still the old idea that 
if you haven’t capital in either brains or 
money you can go into the life insurance 
business? The old idea was that any- 
one who wanted to could enter the life 
insurance business. We are gradually 
overcoming that. 

“T have discovered, as probably you 
have who have given thought to this, 
that we are all entirely too small for 
our jobs. If you want to sell big men 
you must learn to meet big men on their 
own level. No big lawyer, doctor or mer- 
chant is better than a big life insurance 
man.” 


4,500 AGENTS IN NEW YORK 

No one knows just how many life in- 
surance agents there are in New York 
City as the official lists have never been 
analyzed for this information, but in 
reply to a question from National Presi- 
dent Clegg, President Morrow said that 
there were approximately 4,500. It de- 
veloped that this is the same ‘number 
that is claimed for Chicago. 


HAD CAPACITY ATTENDANCE 


The Congress was slow to gather in 
spite of the efforts of President Morrow 
and others to shoo the members into the 
hall, but when the session got well under 
way there was a capacity attendance with 
many seats in the balcony filled. The 
official figvres are 1,500. The banquet, 
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F. H. Sisson Takes 
Up Director Issue 


RAPS UNTERMYER AT BANQUET 





Sees Danger To Insurance In Political 
Control of Companies; Will Rogers 
Sends Message 





The stir caused by Superintendent 
Beha’s suggestion that the superinten- 
dent be given authority to name candi- 
dates for directorships to be voted upon 
by policyholders of mutual life insur- 
ance companies got before the banquet 
when Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., one of the 
speakers, took a shot at Samuel Unter- 
myer’s comments on the same subject. 
Mr. Untermyer said that the governor 
should have the power of appointment 
and removal of all directors of mutual 
life insurance companies. 

“This proposed 100 per cent. political 
control over insurance companies,” said 
Mr. Sisson, “is very dangerous, un- 
American and, if permitted, would be 
a big step forward in the socialization 
of other things.” 

Strickland Gilliland, the Baltimore 
humorist, held the crowd by his unus- 
ually entertaining, witty and common 
sense talk. 

Will Rogers, the cowboy-philosopher- 
comedian, was unable to be present as 
he expected, but he sent a characteristic 
message. 

About 700 attended the banquet, in- 
cluding many of the national officers. 

J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, spoke. 
“Perhaps the fundamental mission of 
insurance,” he said, “is still the protec- 
tion of loved ones in death. But its 
field of usefulness has steadily broad- 
ened, It is in process of becoming as 
valuable, as essential, in business and 
commercial affairs as it has ever been 
in the more personal field of family pro- 
tection.” 
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Hugh D. Hart’s Talk | 


(Continued from page 6) 


begin to shower their blessings upon 
bereft beneficiaries, and the name of the 
life underwriter who instituted these 
compacts is held in higher and higher 
esteem. 

The life underwriter, therefore, ac- 
quires the only kind of fame that is 
worth achieving—the deserved confi- 
dence of those who know him and who 
have experienced the blessings of his 
handiwork. 


Why It Is a High Service 
Can a man serve his fellowmen in the 
vocation of life underwriting? 
There recently appeared in one of our 
authoritative magazines the following 





table: 

The living American’s dollar—whither it 
goes 

SRS oo c cen ee aweee ee wenehen en 32.0c 

RG ooo Geocache ee oe 15.3c 

CREE 5 b645saSeawuae sens 13.3c 

ONS oo Gacwisacksaeeeeeee 12.0c 

Bi isCellaMeoUs: oo. scicsccscces% 9.0c 

ee ll 4.6c 

Wel and Light. occcccscessne 4.3c 


Furniture & General Supplies 2.5¢ 





DEMCA tcc skedGhesssviewaass 2.3c 
ERIGEN (255005 0sadebavenaes 8c 
Reading Matter ...::..ssc0e 9c 
Life FOGULANCE oc occciccewcess 3.0c 
—— $1.00 
The dead American’s dollar— 
whence it comes: 
All other sources ........... 13c 
From Life Insurance........ 87c 
$1.00 


But 3% of the nation’s income is spent 
for life insurance, yet from that 3%, 
87% is all that comes at death. And 





INVITING COOLIDGE TO SPEAK 





Life Underwriters Want Coolidge as 


Banquet Speaker at Kansas City 
Convention 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in its session on Monday decided upon a 
special committee, headed by President 
John William Clegg, to visit President 
Coolidge and invite him to be one of the 
speakers at the Kansas City Convention 
banquet. Others on the committee are: 
John Dolph, Metropolitan Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ernest J. Clark, John Han- 
cock Life, Baltimore, and J. K. Voshel, 
Metropolitan Life, Baltimore. 


R. L. JONES IN NEW ROLE 


Robert L. Jones, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association and chairman of the 
general committee in charge of the con- 
gress, pinch-hitted for the Rev. Edward 
C. Kunkle at the opening. The reverend 
gentleman, who was on the program for 
the invocation, did not show up and 
President Morrow called on Mr. Jones, 
who proved again that a life underwriter 
is equal to any demands upon him. Mr. 
Jones, stepping to the edge of the plat- 
form, said: “Il am not a minister; I am 
a life insurance man,” and with dignity 
and brevity set an example for all fu- 
ture clergymen in opening business 
meetings. He sounded just the right 
note in about a couple of dozen words. 








what is this 87% used for? It is used to 
maintain homes that have been bereft of 
providers—it is used to educate father- 
less children. 

Great Satisfaction in Work 


Every word spoken by a life under- 
writer in an effort to sell a policy is an 
appeal for the integrity of the American 
home and for the building up of Ameri- 
can citizenship. The statesman in the 
cabinet, the patriot with gun and sword, 
perform no service more fundamentally 
important to the welfare of the country 
than does the life insurance man with a 


rate book, through whose instrumentality 
87% of our estates are provided. 

Can a man enjoy his lifework in the 
vocation of life underwriting? 

The life insurance salesman derives 
pleasure in his work from three sources: 

First—There is a_ satisfaction which 
comes with a consciousness that he is 
doing a worthy service. 

Second—There is the zest that arises 
out of the financial reward. 

Third—There is the gratification of 
that instinctive something which, for 
want of a better expression, we call the 
fighting instinct. 























































“| Life Insurance Trusts 


{o, Is it a good thing for the proceeds of life 
insurance policies to be handled In Trust? 


Life insurance companies and their agents 


K ; 

Pe) are interested in the welfare of the Bene- 
TN ficiary, as well as the Insured during his life. 
Ne Where arrangements have been made for the 


insurance to be paid in a lump sum, it is 
manifestly a good thing for the Beneficiary 
iM to have the money cared for In Trust. 


Almost every lawyer, banker and business 
man knows of cases where insurance money 
i) left for wife and children has been dissipated. 
ee Do you want yours to take this route? 


: One method is to have payments made by 
My Annuities or Monthly Installments. Another 
satisfactory arrangement is to have the 
money go into Trust, administered through a 
reliable trust company or bank trust depart- 
ment. 





This subject is fully treated in the John Han- 
cock book, entitled “Estate Conservation and 
Life Insurance Trusts,” which will be sent 
on request. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives. 








Using One Client As 
Center of Interest 


WOMAN AGENT TELLS METHODS 





Prospect Who Couldn’t Get Insurance 
Furnished Endless Chain to Miss 
Sanders With Big Returns 





The endless chain of getting pros- 
pects has been used with great success 
by Miss Marion B. Sanders, of the Sisley 
& Brinkerhoff agency of the Travelers, 
and she told how she used the plan. Miss 
Sanders was a Red Cross nurse during 
the war and was at the front. She en- 
tered the life insurance business a couple 
of years ago with no knowledge of the 
business and has been very successful. 

“I always try to get the names of pros- 
pects on the basis of service—never as 
a personal favor,” said Miss Sanders. “I 
find the best way to get names of pros- 
pects from customers in to sell them the 
policy that best suits their needs. 

“For instance, this winter I was sent 
to a cartoonist by a friend. The cartoon- 
ist is well known to all of you. His 
pictures appear in one of the New York 
daily newspapers. He told me that he 
did not want or need life insurance. His 
wife was dead, he had no children, his 
mother and other members of his fam- 
ily were all well taken care of, and he 
would never marry again. His wife had 
been ill for two years before she died, 
part of the time unconscious and part 
of the time out of her mind, so that he 
knew only too well what permanent and 
total disability could mean. He told me 
that if I could show him how he could 
insure himself against total and perma- 
nent disability and provide income for 
old age, he was interested, not other- 
wise. 





GETS LEADS UNSOLICITED 





Schmidt’s Endless Chain Methods Told 
at Congress; Keep Policyholder 
Satisfied, His Motto 
H. Arthur Schmidt, Edward W. Allen 
agency of the New England Mutual in 
New York, was well qualified to speak on 
the endless chain system at the after- 
noon session of the Sales Congress, hav- 
ing led the entire agency force of the 
company last year with over a million 
dollars paid for business. In his talk, 
which follows, he stressed the value of 
time in the selling day, and the import- 
ance of keeping old policyholders ever- 

lastingly satisfied. 

“T set myself a daily goal as to the 
number of hours I want to solicit. I try 
to make it four hours a day. I endeavor 
to interview on an average at least four 
prospects a day. I must see at least one 
new prospect every day. Now then, I 
also set myself a weekly quota as to 
number of applications and amount of 
business to be written. This is further 
carried on to a monthly basis, so as to 
enable me to make up any weekly deficit. 
By following this plan carefully, I have 
developed a very consistent production. 





WOMEN ENTERING BUSINESS 

Many women are entering the busi- 
ness as agents according to National 
President Clegg, who has recently re- 
turned from an extensive tour of other 
cities. He welcomed this development, 
saying : 
; “Every year more ladies are coming 
into the business—all fine-looking and 
intelligent, and a good many college 
graduates. There is no more refining 
influence than a good representation of 
women in an organization.” 





EISENHAUER IN FINE FORM 
That peer of song leaders William G. 
Eisenhauer was in fine form at the Con- 
gress and was successful in getting about 


1,500 people to sing some new tongue 
twisters. 
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Message from Will Rogers 


The opening of “The Follies” 
conflicted with an acceptance Will 
Rogers had made to speak at the 
Life Underwriters’ dinner Tuesday 
night. Here is his characteristic 
message of regret: 

“‘The Follies’ has a new open- 
ing to-night, so it is absolutely im- 
possible for me to be with you 
now, for even as low a thing as a 
policyholder owes something to his 
employer. I feel it a great loss in 
pleasure in not being with you, but 
also feel it a financial gain, as I 
would have just felt flattered 
enough to have taken out more in- 
surance. I hope the police don’t 
raid the dinner, for if they do they 
will find Mrs. Perkins’ jewels. 

“Insurance is the greatest thing 
in the world to keep a d—— fool 
from making a more d—— foolish 
investment. If I could only die I 
could get even with you birds.” 











OLDER AGENTS LACK TRAINING 





E. J. Sisley Says Younger Generation of 
Underwriters Are Especially Trained; 
Others Need to Keep Up 
Life insurance salesmen who have been 
in the business for ten years or more are 
relatively untrained as compared with 
the younger generation of underwriters, 
said Edward J. Sisley in discussing the 

N. Y. U. training course. 

“Compared with the present-day sales- 
men, who are studying various courses 
in life insurance,’ he said, “the older 
men are untrained and there is a chance 
that they are apt to get in a rut unless 
they make every effort to study and 
keep up with the ever rising new gen- 
eration.” 





Examples on Paper Sell 
Prospect on Savings Plan 


Arthur J. Miller, Graham C. Wells 
agency of the Provident Mutual in New 
York, illustrated his talk, “Life Insur- 
ance Plan For Saving,” by blackboard 
examples, giving the agents at the after- 
noon session the gist of his sales talk 
to prospects. His plan is to guarantee 
savings to the prospect and his family. 
By a series of examples on paper he 
secures and maintains interest, elimi- 
nates arguments and proceeds along 
logical lines to the close of the sale. 
Taking $10,000 as a basic policy, Mr. 
Miller shows his prospect the advantages 
of putting his savings in life insurance, 
with maturity of the policy at age sixty- 
five. At this age the prospect is guar- 
anteed a return on his $10,000 and, in 
case of disability, he is assured that his 
company will assume all premiums on 
the policy by the premium waiver plan. 


FEATURES MONTHLY INCOME 





Hopkins, of Hall Agency, Amuses Crowd 
With Story of His First Selling 
Experience 


Albert Hopkins, J. Elliott Hall Agency 
of the Penn Mutual, created gales of 
laughter at the afternoon session in de- 
scribing his first selling experiences as 
an agent. His star question to his first 
prospect was to ask him how many chil- 
dren he had when the man had just told 
him that he wasn’t married and never 
expected to be. Mr. Hopkins specializes 
in monthly income insurance, and in his 
approach suggests the possibilities of 
changing the prospect’s present insur- 
ance to the income plan. He features 
the feeling of satisfaction that a man 
will possess in the knowledge that his 
wife will have a sound investment with 
guaranteed monthly income in case of 
his death. In Mr. Hopkins’ experience, 
when a man says “I want to talk it over 
with my wife” it means a lost sale, be- 
cause a woman is more interested in the 
immediate fur coat than the ultimate 
income from insurance. In presenting 
his contract, Mr. Hopkins recommends 
that it be extended to provide for chil- 
dren and grandchildren. He _ stresses 
cost as little as possible. 





SCORES MULTIPLE LINE AGENT 


Inadvisable for Agent to Handle More 
Than Life Lines, Says Pritchard 
at Congress 

Charles G. Pritchard, Hart & Eubank 
agency of Aetna Life in New York, won 
applause at the afternoon session when 
he said, “Don’t write anything but a life 
case if you’re going to stay in the busi- 
ness.” In his talk, “How to write a large 
number of cases,” he reviewed his early 
training in the business, saying that 
straight canvassing was the hardest but 
most productive game he ever entered 
and that he had earned more money at 
it. Any man making a certain number 
of calls a day, said Mr. Pritchard, will 
make money. He was decidedly vigor- 
ous, however, in his appeal, especially 
to the younger men at the Congress, not 
to dabble into small accident, health and 
fire lines. The life agent’s day is taken 
up with a lot of details on such small 
lines which usually net a small commis- 
sion in return for all his trouble. 








SERVE TO SUCCEED 





Hanmer Tells Congress To Sell To 
Those Needing Rather Than the 
Easy Mark 
“Don’t use the panhandler’s methods 
in selling life insurance,” urged Lawrence 
G. Hanmer, Peter M. Fraser Agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, at the afternoon 
session. “Give real service to the man 
who really needs insurance, rather than 
devoting attention to the ‘easy mark.’” 








Pennsylvania 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


VER forty per cent of the new business of the 

Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 

who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
have matured. 





USES EDUCATIONAL APPEAL 





Suggests $6,000 Educational Policy To 
Parents; Describes Its Distribution 
To Sales Congress 

The value of insurance for educational 
purposes was well demonstrated by Carl 
H. Hoover, Frederick A. Wallis agency 
of the Fidelity Mutual, at the afternoon 
session. In selling the educational policy 
he recommends insuring the life of the 
father, rather than the child; the plan 
of insurance is unimportant, either 
ordinary life or long-term endowment, 
but he does stress the proper amount 
of insurance and the mode of distribu- 
tion. The average college year, in Mr. 
Hoover’s opinion, costs the student about 
$1,070. To cover all incidentals he usu- 
ally suggests to his prospect a $6,000 
policy, distributed in this fashion: In- 
terest option on $5,000, yielding $25 per 
month while the boy is in grammar 
school up to age fourteen, remaining 
thousand in four installments from ages 
fourteen to eighteen at rate of $45 per 
month; for the four years of college he 
advises $50 a month for expenses with 
$200 twice a year to pay for tuition and 
books. Mr. Hoover finds that the edu- 
cational appeal invariably touches the 
right spot, the father desiring to give 
his son the education he did not have. 
It serves also as an opening wedge to 
other desirable lines of business. 





CLEVELAND LEADS THEM ALL 


The Cleveland Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has gone farthest in the devel- 
opment of association ideals, according 
to National President John William 
Clegg. There they are all wrapped up 
in their work and their association. The 
dues for agents are twenty-four dollars 
a year, and for general agents one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, “without food,” 
as President Clegg put it, the dinner 
tickets being extra. 








Some of the best points of Mr. Han- 
mer’s talk follow: 

“Life insurance is a principle—not a 
commodity. It is a means to an end, not 
the end. The end is a NEED and, un- 
less the need exists, there is no justifi- 
cation for employing the means. If we 
seek the need and propose the means 
we are not getting—we are giving. Our 
motive is to serve.” Three-quarters of 
his business last year was written in 
about 10 per cent of the time that it 
took in writing the other 25 per cent. 
The need existed in the case of the 75 
per cent. The other 25 per cent. was 
the “couldn’t say NO” kind. 

Mr. Hanmer classifies these needs as 
insurance against: thriftlessness, disabil- 
ity, worry, temptation, to cover a loan, 
to offset a possible gamble, to provide 
old-age income, for taxes, to guarantee 
education, to pay off a mortgage, to 
provide income to dependents, to per- 
petuate a memory. 


ieee 


Agent May Be Swamped 
by Sales Material 


USE WHAT FITS YOUR CASE 





James M. Stokes Says Secret Is to 
Analyze One’s Situation and 
Concentrate on Essentials 





The life underwriter of today is in 
danger of being swamped by the ava- 
lanche of sales material and literature 
that is being directed at him, said James 
M. Stokes, Jr., of Philadelphia. He said 
the solution was to analyze one’s prob- 
lem, find out just what one was trying 
to accomplish and after adopting a defi- 
nite program, to use only such material 
as could be directly applied to that pro- 
gram. Rather master one particular kind 
of sales talk and group of ideas than 
scatter, he said. 

_ “Life insurance is permanent, produc- 
tive property. Life insurance means a 
continuation of the monthly income 
which a man has been producing 
throughout his lifetime. Tell your client 
this. Say to him: ‘You have a problem. 
First, to create an estate; second, to pro- 
vide a sinking fund; and third, to pro- 
vide for old age.’” 

Mr. Stokes said he often gets clients 
to come to his own office with very sat- 
isfactory results and told of one case 
where he had made an appointment 
with a prospect to have him come to 
his (Mr. Stokes’) office, and the prospect 
phoned Mr. Stokes, deeply apologetic be- 
cause he was too busy to keep the ap- 
pointment. He said this proved that 
conditions had changed in the business 
as years ago it would have been unlikely 
for a prospect to come to the agent’s 
office. 

Mr. Stokes bases his talks to prospects 
on an approach like this: “Given good 
health, character, ability and time, you 
can create an estate, educate your chil- 
dren and satisfy every personal desire 
through life insurance,” he said. “The 
big thing in a man’s life plan is time, 
and time he cannot control. Life insur- 
ance is time insurance.” 

The client is worth more alive than 
dead, if he is a “comer,” he said. “Tell 
him so. Show him how he will double 
and perhaps treble his income in a few 
years, if he lives. Compare his present 
income with that of some years ago. The 
only thing that will stabilize income is 
life insurance.” 

Life insurance is nothing but property 
prearranged, preadministered; fool-proof, 
friend-proof and promoter-proof. “If 
you don’t carry enough life insurance 
on your own life to sufficiently cover 
your wife and children, you'll never write 
life insurance worth anything,” was one 
of Stokes’ shots, 











A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 


Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent ef Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorperated 1851 


testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


MUTUAL 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 























Supply and de- 

Always Worth mand, as reflected in 

100 Cents on current market quo- 
the Dollar tations, determine 
marketability and 
price of stocks, bonds and real estate, 
says The Prudential. It matters not 
whether the security or property be of 
high, medium or low grade; the owner, 
if obliged to sell, must accept whatever 
figure the market offers. 

Whether the owner of government, 
railway, public utility or industrial bond 
paid more or less for it than the market 
now offers, the fact remains that when 
he, or his estate, is obliged to sell, he 
must take the ruling price. 

How different is the status of a life 
insurance policy, which regards neither 
the market value nor the laws of supply 
and demand. 

Without regard to the time of the year, 
the industrial or financial conditions of 
the country, the interest rates prevail- 
ing, or any other factor which usually 
influences security or property values, 
life insurance is always redeemable at 
par, one hundred per cent., when the 
policy matures as an endowment or as 
i death claim. 

A beneficiary never will have to offer 
a life insurance policy for sale when 
death carries away the insured. 

You never will see such a quotation 
as “$999 bid, $1,000 asked”; for a policy 
of life insurance fixes its own sale price, 
which is plainly stated and guaranteed 
in the contract itself. 

Few old policyholders have ever 
topped to make such a comparison as 
set forth in the foregoing. ‘There would 
be more buyers of additional insurance 
if the faets could be brought home to 
them. 

Here is a good sales opener and the 
argument is all on one side. 

x * Ok 


G. H. Sturman, of 
Application the Kansas _ City 
Used as Sales agency of the State 
Document Mutual Life of Wor- 
cester, tells in the 
following of a plan he is using with 
great success in which he makes the 
application do duty as a sales document. 
“In each case my course of procedure 
has been on my first call to obtain all 
necessary information regarding his full 
name, age, date of birth, possible con- 
tract, amount, beneficiary, other insur- 
ance carried, etc.,”” says Mr. Sturman. 
“At this time I do not always attempt 
to close the case, but leave my prospect 
in a friendly attitude regarding insur- 
ance, as well as a personal impression. 
That evening I prepared an application, 
using the information gained on the first 
visit. On my second visit I then have 
something more than sales talk to offer 
something tangible—a filled-out appli- 
cation—something for my prospect to 
really see. Concentrating on the appli- 
cation has been the means of my meager 
success. I make special mention of my 
application idea, as it seems to me to 
be an excellent method of obtaining 
business.” 


; J. B. Duryea, gen- 
Meeting eral agent at San 
Commonest Francisco for the 


Objections Penn Mutual Life, 1s 
one of the best in- 
formed men on salesmanship in the coun- 
try. Recently he gave to each agent in his 
office a list of objections and asked each 
to write out and turn in to him the answers 
to the objections. The questions follow: 

1. If it is life insurance, I have all I can 
pay for. 

2. I thank you for calling on me, but I 
am now carrying $20,000 life insurance, 
which is all I can afford. 

3. Iam carrying a.lot of insurance now, 
and I am investing my money in bonds. 

4. My wife has money of her own, so 
she doesn’t need protection—so I do not 
need insurance. 

5. I’m single, never expect to be married, 
so I have no need for insurance. 

6. It seems alright, but I will have to 
think about it before deciding. 

7. 1 cannot do it now, see me in four 
months. 

8. Let me talk it over with my wife. 

x 


Charles H. Lang- 

Three of the muir, assistant super- 

Commonest intendent of agencies 

Obstacles of the New York 

Life, wrote to an 

agent, giving the following as the three 

commonest difficulties that the life insur- 
ance salesman had to overcome: 

To Get Started—The life insurance 
man each day finds it difficult to get 
started. He is like the man _ standing 
before the cold bath. It is hard for him 
to jump in. The oldest and best life 
insurance men will confess to you that 
when they began to sell life insurance 
they walked up and down before the 
prospect’s door, hoping that when they 
rang the door-bell he would be out, and 
that every once in a while the old feel- 
ing comes back. Right here let me say 
that this feeling is of no detriment what- 
ever to a life insurance man, any more 
than it is to the man standing before the 
cold bath, provided he does not stand 
there all day. Once he jumps in, the 
feeling disappears. 

To Keep Your “Pep”’—The life insur- 
ance man is handling good-sized trans- 
actions. If he closes business two days 
a week, he is doing well. That means 
he must have four days a week when he 
gets nothing but turn-downs. The aver- 
age life insurance man has not learned 
that a turn-down is just as good as an 
application written, provided, through 
courtesy and intelligence, he turns it 
into a client. 

To Weather the Rated and Declined 
Cases—The life insurance man has one 
handicap inseparable from his business— 
the occasional rating up and declining of 
his applications. This tends to affect his 
mental attitude toward the business; to 
ward his branch office; toward his fel- 
low agents and toward the world in gen- 
eral, and leads him too often to permit 
his mind to wander away from the con- 
centration of purpose which is more 
necessary in the life insurance business 
than in any other. 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


NEW * THROUGH 
ORDINARY — Value d Novel F ITS OWN 
POLICIES ttractive an ovel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2ad Yice-Croipont 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary S. R. DROWN, Asst. See’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








NEW POLICY 


BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 





Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 








neorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 


This Company has always pursued those poli 
reputation for stability and fair dealing 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders, 


Has ways extended reasonable assistance a gement to its representatives to de velop and hold 
t 1 Li nd encourageme é 3 ove 
their business. i ; 


Its policy contracts give to each individua 
interest of all its policyholders. 
JOUN BARKBR, Vice President 


cles in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 


1 insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


ROBERT HH. DAVENPORT, Secretary 











ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 

Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract, 


HOME OFFICE 


10§ 107 Fifth Avenue New York City 














“An Agency of Service to Agents” 
BIBLE HOUSE AGENCY 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


S. S. WOLFSON, INC., Managers 


350-352 BIBLE HOUSE 
EIGHTH STREET and THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
’Phones: Stuyvesant 3044-3045 

















Over 11% Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance c 


om ies i 
PR i Fly Bigg ong 9 panies in America have more policy contracts in 


owing figures show its remarkable growth in the last 


ten years: 

Jan. 1, 1914 Jan. 1, 1924 
OMEN pv eiokacdpainagaansarssorine More ie eee be , 
Pitas is Piles... oe ee 552.808 
EIA BONDS ois, 6516 5th 6's 5 Veicin JS aaa aed See e deen toes meKee $73,455,636 $351,149,583 


Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, I dian: 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, hooey wien en 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 





























Six Years of Marching On 


We now announce 1924 as the sixth successive 
year in which the Bankers Life Company has 
shown a gain in new business production as 
compared with the preceding year. The total 
for 1924 will reach $150,000,000. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES IOWA 


GEO. KUHNS, President 
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Editors Against Beha 
Naming Directors 


SOME COMMENTS'- SARCASTIC 


“Weekly Underwriter” Says It Would 
Be Unconstitutional; “Commercial” 
Calls It Ingenuous 








Superintendent Beha’s suggestion that 
the Insurance Department of New York 
be authorized to name directors in mu- 
tual companies has not met with the 
approval of the insurance newspaper 
editors. 

“The Weekly Underwriter” makes this 
comment: 

“We cannot, for the life of us, see 
why Superintendent Beha should think 
himself, or any State supervisor, spe- 
cially qualified to pick directors for the 
great mutual life insurance companies 
as he suggests this week. Granting that 
their growth and obligations are enor- 
mous, that is no excuse for injecting the 
corrosive virus of State politics into their 
administrative veins as such a course 
would surely do. They now consistently 
obtain the highest possible talent for 
their directorates. Were any symptoms 
of mismanagement or extravagance dis- 
coverable, the department has the fullest 
powers of remedy. Beha betrays a sus- 
picious mind seeking for faults that do 
not exist, or else the fine Slovenic hand 
of Sam’l Untermeyer is again at work. 
Of course, such an appointment on the 
boards would not make much difference, 
as an actuarial authority advises us, but 
the principle is intrusive State paternal- 
ism. We believe such action would be 
unconstitutional and illegal. There was 
an incident fifteen years ago when a 
commissioner, ‘illegally,’ as it was then 
claimed, directed the Postal Life to 
choose two directors whom he nomi- 
nated. But for that act there were spe- 
cific reasons which are utterly lacking 
as a foundation for the present urge. 
Naturally, the companies cannot com- 
ment on the plan. We doubt that it 
will receive legislative acceptance.” 

Underwood calls Project Naive 


William E. Underwood, writing in the 
New York “Commercial,” under the head 
of “An Ingenuous Suggestion,” makes 
these observations: 

“Superintendent of Insurance James 
A. Beha seems to take his responsibili- 
ties rather more seriously than do some 
of his predecessors. This becomes 
peculiarly apparent when he discusses in 
his preliminary report the liability aris- 
ing out of the supervision of the four 
large mutual life companies. He pictures 
their financial immensity, their billions 





ing insurance, and declares that the con- 
duct of them ‘constitutes a serious mat- 
ter. The extent of their operations with 
so large a fraction of the country’s pop- 
ulation makes them ‘semi-public institu- 
tions. No personal ambitions, selfish- 
ness, prejudices, no consideration other 
than the public interest and that of their 
policyholders, he tells us, should be the 
motive by which they are conducted. 
The state’s responsibility respecting their 
destiny, he asseverates, is also a serious 
one. 

“These few observations serve as pro- 
logue to a suggestion which is to follow. 
True, the insurance department exercises 
constant supervision over the companies, 
is always engaged in making an exam- 
ination of one or other of them; but this 
oversight has its limitations. “The in- 
tangible qualities of management which 
depend on judgment and initiative force, 
as well as courage and imagination,’ he 
declared, ‘cannot be set down in a state- 
ment of facts in a report on examination.’ 
It is the intent of the law, he proceeds 
to say, that the actual owners of these 
companies, the policyholders, should par- 
ticipate in their management and have 
representation on their boards of direc- 
tors. He concludes that these results are 
not achieved. 

“Therefore, might it not be well that 
the law be amended ‘so that the super- 
intendent of insurance be authorized or 
empowered to make certain selections of 
directors from among the citizens of this 
state to form a part of the “administra- 
tion ticket” for the board of directors?’ 
In his way, the superintendent thinks 
‘the policyholders might obtain some 
representation in the board of directors 
and thus in the management of their own 
companies.’ 

“Presumably this proposition assumes 
that the superintendent of insurance pos- 
sesses sufficient omniscience to know just 
what persons the policyholders of each 
of those companies would like to have 
as their representatives on the respec- 
tive boards of directors. 

“The naivete of the proposal is im- 
pressive.” 


CLUB MOVES UPTOWN 

The Insurance Square Club is to have 
new quarters at the Caledonia Club, 846 
Seventh Avenue, at 55th Street. An ini- 
tiation of forty candidates will take place 
at the meeting of the Insurance Square 
Club, Monday, March 16. A feature of 
the meeting will be the presence of E. 
I’, George Hillsinger, state president of 
the National Masonic League Clubs, Inc. 
Mr. Hillsinger will be accompanied by 
his entire official staff. 





ANNIVERSARY STICKER 


One of the features in the seventy- 
fifth anniversary campaign of the Aetna 
Life is a blue and white anniversary 
sticker which agents of the company are 
using to good advantage. It is designed 
for use on the backs of envelopes, pack- 
ages, policy jackets and application 


of assets and more billions of outstand- blanks. 



























































A PICTURE STORY 


The circularizing 
National Life ties up with an expressive picture 
each message it delivers to the prospect. It speaks 
a language all can understand. 
have offered Lincoln National Life agents another 
reason why it pays to 





program of The Lincoln 





Its splendid results 








LINK UP (wits THE (LINCOLN) 





Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 


Now More Than $345,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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THE PASS KEY— 


ALL the ODDS a SALESMAN asks ARE: 


To be admitted within the door. 
To be invited to have a seat. 
To be granted a chance to talk. 


ALL the ODDS a PROSPECT asks ARE: 
To be frankly advised of his needs. 


To be intelligently informed of insurance advan- 
tages. 


To be properly covered with adequate protection. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
IS THE PASS KEY—THAT OPENS— 


FOR THE SALESMAN, the opportunity to 


acquire desirable information. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, the opportunity to 


receive wholesome advice. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
HAS BEEN PROVEN—AN ALLY— 


FOR THE SAI,ESMAN, in providing an 


unlimited field of prospects. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, in providing an in- 
valuable form of protection. 


THE SAME COMMISSION HERE AND 
HEREAFTER—THIS YEAR AND NEXT 


Missouri STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 


LIFE 
HEALTH 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


ACCIDENT 
GROUP 
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Life Association Not 
to Drop Its Book End 


COMMITTEE HERE THIS WEEK 





Status as Publishers Discussed; Inter- 
national Convention for Detroit; 
Bankers” Day at Kansas City 


Life insurance men from many states 
were here this week attending meetings 
of the executive committee and trustees 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Two insurance publishing houses, one 
in New York City and the other in the 
Mid-West, have brought pressure upon 
the National Association to discontinue 
the publishing of books, asserting in that 
direction that the National Association 
was encroaching upon the field of the 
regular insurance publications, a number 
of which publishing houses also print 
books. It was decided that, for the pres- 
ent at least, the National Association will 
not discontinue book publishing. It 
needs the additional revenue which it 
gets from the books. Treasurer Robert 
L. Jones showed that on February 1 the 
Association had $3,500 in the bank. If 
all the books now in the stock of the 
National Association were sold _ they 
would command but $20,000. It is not 
thought that larger dues would produce 
much more revenue, as when the dues 
go up membership usually drops off. An 
exception is Cleveland, where the local 
association has been successful in a $24 
a year dues proposition for the ordinary 
agent. 


Hunt for Edwards’ Successor 


The solution of the problem, who shall 
succeed the late Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards as chairman of the publications 
committee which supervises the “Life 
Association News,” has not been easy to 
obtain. A number of the committeemen 
thought that Graham C. Wells, former 
president of the association, who lives in 
New York City, is the logical man to 
head the committee, but Mr. Wells re- 
fused, saying his responsibilities are so 
many he cannot take the position. Ernest 
J. Clark, John Hancock, Baltimore, was 
also mentioned as a possible chairman. 

One of the interesting spots in the 
committee meeting this week was the 
discussions of international conventions. 
There have been two in which the Na- 
tional Association and the Canadian As- 
sociation joined. The one in New York 
City left a trail of shattered feelings, the 
meeting proving unsatisfactory The 
Toronto convention, however, was a 
whale of a success. The National Asso- 
ciation favors trying it again, this time 
in Detroit in 1926. Detroit is regarded 
as a model town for such a convention. 

Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
thought it was a good idea to devote a 
day to the bankers at the next National 
convention which will be held in Kansas 
City. This idea met with favor. It is 
a compliment to the organization of 
American trust companies which gave a 
day to life insurance at their recent an- 
nual meeting at the Commodore Hotel. 

Insurance of the senior class at Prince- 
ton University, which has this year ro- 
tated to The Prudential, last year having 
been with the New York Life and next 
year to go to a third company, again 
came up for review. The idea of having 
a man outside of the insurance business 
(but connected with the Princeton grad- 
uates) handle this insurance perpetually, 
which formed the basis of a resolution 
of the National Association of Los An- 
geles, was again affirmed and a commit- 
tee will probably take the matter up with 
the companies, hoping to straighten out 
the situation. 

The executive committee was pleased 
to note a new development in the busi- 
ness—or rather a development which is 
expanding—the formation of state asso- 
ciations, which will have the effect of 
increasing the association’s membership. 
The committee in private conversation 
expressed itself as pleased with the work 
of the new traveling assistant to the 
president, William A. Searle. 


Selling Partnership 


(Continued from page 6) 


business such as yours. Business is a 
business man’s risk. Mrs. Diggs could 
put her $20,000 into good securities, af- 
fording her a fair income; safety and 
freedom from worry. It would be an 
excellent thing for her. Your partner’s 
widow would be dealt with exactly as 
yoy would want your wife to fare in a 
similar situation. 


Disability Retirement Plan 


Mr. Hammer, if what I have already 
told you were all, the bank’s plan would 
still be wonderful; but that isn’t all. 

Every day, somewhere, some business 
man is forced to, quit work because of 
total blindness or the loss of his hands 
or feet, or because by accident or dis- 
ease, paralysis, tuberculosis, etc., he has 
become totally incapacitated for future 
work. The co-operative plan of the 
bank’s commercial department provides 
for that. If such a thing should happen 
to Mr. Diggs, the bank would pay him 
$200 a month, $2,400 a year, and would 
allow the firm a credit of $500 a year, 
as long as he lived and remained unable 
to work. Also, when Diggs died, the 
bank would pay $20,000 to his wife and 
you would own the business. 

With Mr. Diggs totally incapacitated 
for work, he would practically be a silent 
partner, and your agreement could pro- 
vide that his total compensation would 
be the $2,400 paid by the bank, or this 
sum plus 10% of the net income of the 
firm after paying all salaries and ex- 
penses. If this 10% amounted to $1,000, 
his total income would be $3,400; 17% 
on his investment of $20,000. And you 
would have his previous share of the 
profits, minus the $1,000, with which to 
pay the salary of a good man and to 
strengthen your credit. 

It could also be provided that you 
would have the option, after two years 
of continued total disability, of buying 
him out at, say, $20,000, and the bank 
would set a value on its contract with 
Diggs which you could deduct from the 
$20,000. For example, you are both 35 
years old now. Assume that Mr. Diggs 
became totally disabled eight years from 
now and that two years later you woul: 
want to exercise your option of purchase. 
You would pay Diggs $20,000, less about 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lewa 




















HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
the year 1923. ccccccescccese $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 


Death Claims, Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc....... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets..........06 2,401,507 


Actual Mortality 56% of the 
amount expected. 


Insurance in Force........... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New York 























$3,000, or $17,000, and you could draw 
on the bank by cancellation of your own 
contract for another $3,000, so that you 
would only have to put up $14,000 to ac- 
quire his interest worth $20,000. And 
you would have ample time in which to 
arrange for this. 

And if you bought Diggs out, he would 
have $2,400 a year as long as he con- 
tinued totally disabled, also $17,000 in 
cash, and a guarantee that at his death 
the bank would pay his wife $20,000. 





Old Age Retirement 


Finally, suppose that you and Mr. 
Diggs continue in partnership for many 
years. Suppose that at age 65 he wanted 
to retire, and that you desired to con- 





tinue the business alone, or vice versa. 

Your joint contracts with the bank 
would then be worth $20,000 in cash. 
This would be a firm asset. You could 
pay this amount to Mr. Diggs and pay 
any balance in installments, thus becom- 
ing the sole owner of the business. 

Or, if you both desired to liquidate, 
the business and retire, you would have 
$20,000 cash plus whatever you would 
receive from the sale of your stock and 
good-will. 





WESTERN UNION IN EAST 
The Western Union Life, of Spokane, 
has applied for admission to Massachu- 
setts. 








SQUARE DEALING 


with Agents and Policyholders made possible last 
year’s splendid Record of New Business 


$103,955,200. 
A Pledge of Still Greater Achievement in 1925 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Liabilities ....0.00 
Capital and Surplus..... 

Insurance in Force........ 
Payments to Policyholders 








INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 
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Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization........ 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 


INCORPORATED 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE _ 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- a 
It has passed through panics, pestilence % 























E and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 

- of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- te 
iS tude, leadership, and life insurance service. * 
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President J. T. Baxter 
Passes Away Suddenly 





NORTHWESTERN NATION’L HEAD 





Son of Poor Miller Worked Way 
Through Eastern College; With 
Company Twenty Years 





John T. Baxter, president of the 
Northwestern National Life, died early, 
March 6, at his home in Minneapolis. 
Heart disease caused his death, which 
came after a brief illness. He was at 
the office Tuesday for the last time. 

Mr. Baxter was sixty-two years old, 
son of a poor Wisconsin miller, earned 
his way through school by hard work. 
Kach day he walked five miles from Ber- 
lin, Wisconsin, to attend high school at 
West Salem. He entered Ripon College 
and earned his expenses as a messenger 
for the American Railway Express Co., 
taking the night run on a schedule that 
got him back for morning classes. At 

















JOHN T. BAXTER 


the same time, he found time to win the 
state oratorical contest and was presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Collegiate Asso- 
ciation. After three years of his col- 
lege course he dropped out for a year, 
then entered Williams College in Massa- 
chusetts. He became a member of Delta 
Upsilon fraternity, and was elected ed- 
itor of the Williams Literary Monthly. 
Here again he won honors in oratory, 
and a prize for an essay on political 
economy. He was voted the best ex- 
temporaneous speaker in his class. He 
started the practice of law in Minneapo- 
lis in 1890. He was the second man to 
build a home in Lynnhurst, following E. 
W. Decker, president of the Northwest 
ern National Bank. 

Mr. Baxter was a director of the 
Hennepin County Savings Bank. For 
fifteen years, while he practiced law, he 
was secretary of the Minneapolis Bar 
Association. He was a member of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Mini- 
kahda Club, Minneapolis and University 
clubs, Six o’Clock Club and Civie and 
Commerce Association. 

He is survived by his wife, two daugh 
ters, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson and Miss Helen 
Baxter of Minneapolis, and John T. Bax- 
ter, Jr., a senior at Williams College, and 
two sisters, Mrs. J. Bardwell and 
Miss Margaret Baxter. 

For fifteer’ years a successful Minne- 
apolis attorney, Mr. Baxter became vice- 
President and general counsel for the 
Northwestern National Life in 1906, 
when the company had $30,118,877 insur- 
ance in effect. Assets were $4,223,000, 
and surplus $226,000. At the end of the 
last fiscal year, Dec. 31, 1924, insurance 
in force was $195,366,000. Assets $19,- 
002,000 and surplus $1,510,000. 


Mr. Baxter had throughout his twenty 
years devoted service to the Northwest- 


ern National endeared himself in a pecu- 
liarly intimate way to every agent, em- 
ployee and officer of the company. His 
life was true to the highest ideals of 
personal and business probity, and his 
character so modest and simple in his 
daily associations that he became one of 
the most honored and best beloved men 
in the community. His loss is a per- 
sonal bereavement to the large business 
and social circles to which his influence 
extended. 


PRESIDENT WELCH’S VIEWS 


Conditions Under Which Settlements 
Left With Company Are Better for 
Policyholder Than Trust 


President A. A. Welch of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life adds his comments to those 
of other executives on the viewpoint of 
President Crocker of the John Hancock 
and Guy W. Cox, its counsel, that life 
insurance companies should not be in 
competition with trust companies in con- 
nection with optional settlements and 
life insurance trusts. President Welch 
Says: 

“We have watched with a great deal 
of interest and sympathy the develop- 
ments of the plans of a good many trust 
companies in this country for taking over 
and administering the proceeds of life 
insurance policies as trustees for the 
benefit of the beneficiaries of the insured. 
In offering this service the trust com- 
panies are supplementing in a very val- 
uable way the excellent work which life 
insurance companies have been doing 
during the last ten years in conserving 
the proceeds of life insurance policies by 
means of their optional methods of set- 
tlement. 

“Within their own sphere these op 
tional methods of settlement have a con- 
siderable advantage over the trust 
agreement issued by trust companies. On 
the other hand, there are well defined 
situations which cannot be handled with 
any degree of satisfaction by life insur 





D. W. CARTER, Secretary 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


The State Mutual, guided by the principles of true 
mutuality, has, in accordance with its usual procedure, ex- 
tended to old policyholders the benefits of new and liberal 
policy features recently adopted. This practice, and the low 
net cost of the Company’s contracts (new dividend scale effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1925), has established a membership of policy- 
holders who, with their beneficiaries, constantly prove of 
assistance to the field force by their willingness to co-operate 
in the extension of the Company’s service. 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 








ance companies through their optional 
methods of settlement. Life insurance 
companies are not organized to admin- 
ister settlement agreements which in 
volve complicated contingencies and 
where it is desirable that the company 
managing the trust shall be invested 
with a certain amount of discretion in 
the distribution of the funds. 

“While we are of the opinion that 
within reasonable limits we can offer to 
our policyholders a superior service in 
conserving the proceeds of their policies 
we nevertheless feel that these limits are 
well defined and that when the necessi 














Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





All in One Contract 
Life, Accident, Group 


The man who buys life insurance also 


buys accident insurance. 


In many cases 


he is in the market for group and em 
ployees’ insurance also. 


Once the agent has 


made the con 


nection, he doesn’t need to exert much 
extra effort to fill all his client’s per 


sonal needs. 


He will do this almost automatically 
when he belongs to an organization that 
is vigorously promoting the sale of all 
lines of personal insurance, and he will 
largely increase his earnings. 











ties of a policyholder require an agree- 
ment which transcends these limits, it is 
only fair to him that he should be di 
rected to his local trust company which 
can undertake to do the work for him 
it a much more satisfactory manner. 
Our object is to educate our salesmen 
to the advantages of both forms of 
agreement, so that they will be in a 
position to advise that one which will 
be of greatest benefit to the policyholder 
and his beneficiary.” 


NATIONAL LIFE’S INCREASES 





Company Had Substantial Gains With 
the Lowest Mortality in Its 
History Last Year 


The National Life of Vermont had an 
excellent year in 1924, the amount of its 
new paid for business being $69,698,251 
At the end of the year the company’s 
total insurance in force was $421,565,859, 
a gain for the year of $32,484,000. 

The mortality experience last year was 
the lowest in the company’s history and 
the rate for the past five years has aver 
aged 51.29% of the expected. The per 
centage of appli ations rejected was 8.7% 
which reflects good selection in the field 

The total assets at the close of last 
vear amounted to $93,897,772 and the 
general surplus at amortized values was 
$5,807,000. The total income amounted 
to $19,441,992. The interest rate earned 
on mean invested assets was 5.25%. The 
average rate earned on bonds of $30,454,- 
961 was 4.68%; the farm mortgages 
imounting to $38,756,537 and city mort 
vaves of $3,162,197, produced an average 
rate of 5.60%. 


DINNER TO HODGMAN 

\ dinner was tendered to Frank A. 
Hlodyman, agency director of the Circle 
Branch of the New York Life, at 1780, 
Broadway, New York, on March 4, at 
the Grand Street Boys’ Association Club 
House, in honor of his thirtieth anni- 
versary with the company. Mr. Hodg- 
man started as an agent for the company 
in Rochester in 1895, and in 1900 came to 
the Harlem branch as its director. While 
in charge, he increased the Harlem year- 
ly allotment from $800,000 to $5,400,000, 
when he was transferred to the Circle 
branch. His associates presented him 
with a gold watch suitably inscribed. 

Guests of honor included John C. Mc 
Call, vice-president; William M. Harris, 
superintendent of agencies; Charles H. 
Langmuir, assistant superintendent of 
agents; Robert EF. Dedell, field secretary, 
and Joseph M. Schirmer, agency super- 
visor. 
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Clarence 
and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Editor; 
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President 
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countries outside of 
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UNTERMYER AND PHILLIPS 
Samuel 


tries to save the nation from peril with- 


Untermyer, who at intervals 


out fee and apparently without thank- 
ful acknowledgment from the nation, 
and Jesse S. Phillips, former superin 
tendent of insurance and now manager 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, are not friends and 
cannot consistently have a_ friendship. 
Mr. Phillips thinks that Mr. Untermyer 
is an intellectual faker, a publicity ar 
tist, a demagogue, a dilettante in self 
defined huminitarism, a patriot for the 


Mr. Untermver 
thinks Mr. Phillips betrayed the public 
because he left the New York Insurance 


Department for companies whose activi- 


attention it attracts. 


ties were formerly under his supervision. 
His dislike for Mr 


frequently evidenced in 


Phillips has been 
public state 
ments, the latest being a letter to a New 
York daily newspaper, in 

makes the that no 


superintendent should be eligible to take 


which he 
suggestion insurance 
a position with any insurance company 
or organization of insurance companies 
until after he has been out of office for 
five years 


words, Mr. 


only casts a reflection upon departmental 


In other Untermyer not 
heads who join the insurance world after 
leaving the department, but would make 
than it 


men of 


it even more difficult is for 


the find 


take this position. 


now 
governor to ability to 
There is no particu 
New York State should 
so discriminate against its insurance su 
No other states do. And 
that New 
superintendents play 


lar reason why 


perintendents. 
there is 
York 


favorites 


certainly no proof 
insurance 
with the companies 
the idea of a 
in the backs of their head. 


even 


they su- 


pervise’ with future job 


There have 
been insurance superintendents 
who were exceedingly gentle in their re- 
lations 


with the business but have not 
even had a job offered them. Anybody 
who understands the inside of the in- 


the 
jealousies of and struggles among the 
companies would be at a loss to under- 
how a superintendent could de- 
liberately act in such a way and not get 


surance world and is famliiar with 


stand 





into a peck of trouble in the business 
itself, which dissatisfaction would quickly 
reach the ear of a governor. 

It is only natural, and not dishonest, 
that an insurance after 
the three years’ grind in the department 
with remarkable opportunities for mas 


commissioner, 


tering insurance problems, should want 


to continue in insurance if the 


oppor 
tunity later presents itself. Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York 


Life; 
The 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of 
Prudential; C. 


manager of the Association of 


G. Taylor, assistant 
Life In 
surance Presidents, and other prominent 
the 
state insurance departments. 


men in business, once worked in 


They were 
able departmental men and their services 
were requisitioned. Many of the super 


intendents and 


become lawyers 
We 
heard that any of them were not men- 
of high repute who gave the state their 


best 


repre 


sent insurance clients. have never 


service, 
In the case of Jesse S. Phillips, it was 
his very fearlessness as 


strength and 


insurance force of 
character and outstanding abilities; his 
knowledge of 


superintendent; his 


law and his diplomacy 
which made the insurance companies 
want his services in an administration 
difficulty. His integrity 
was unquestioned, and Untermyer’s re 
flections upon him will not make a single 
convert in the insurance business where 
Mr. well known. It is 
not believed that any New York legis 
lature could be influenced into believing 


post of great 


Phillips is so 


that the insurance superintendency lends 
itself to betrayal of the public for future 
gain. 

It issidle to hope that the practice of 
throwing bricks at public servants will 
ever stop in this country. It is one thing 
tending to keep out of public life men 
of the ability of 
not his courage. 


Phillips but who have 


GOVERNOR SILZER’S RATE VIEWS 
The 


have the fire insurance rating law there 


governor of New Jersey would 


repealed, and has built up quite an argu 
ment that it fosters monopoly and other 

He started on the wrone 
carried 


business evils. 
and out his 


from there logically. 


premise argument 


If his premises had 


been right his logic would have been 
against the overturn of this law. Un 
fortunately, profits of fire insurance 


companies do not always remain profits. 
The San 
out thirty 


Francisco earthquake wiped 
years of 
British 


country. 


five underwriting 
company had 
Not that, 


it also wiped out a number of companies 


profit: which one 


made in this only 


Charles L. Newmiller, who has re 
cently become secretary of the Fidelity 
the the 
company as a clerk in the claim depart- 
1898. In 1902 he was trans 
the office. He be 
came assistant cashier in 1905, Shortly 
that he general 
bookkeeper, and in 1907 was made gen 
the ap- 
pointment of assistant secretary in Feb- 


& Casualty, entered service of 
ment in 
ferred to cashier's 


after Was appointed 


eral accountant. He received 


ruary, 1913, to have direct supervision 
of the accounting department. 
* i * 

Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of the 
Manhattan Agency of the Prudential, 
Cedar Street, has returned from Cali- 
fornia. 














The Human Side of Insurance 











LUPTON A. WILKINSON 


Lupton A. Wilkinson and Raymond C. 
Mayer, two of the country’s best public 
relations men, and forming Lupton A. 
Wilkinson, Inc., 32 Broadway, New 
York, have attracted considerable at- 
tention in the insurance business by the 
success they have had with two life in 


surance companies in bringing to the 
attention of newspaper and magazine 
editors information demonstrating how 
great insurance organizations are serv 
ing the public. Their introduction to 
the insurance business was with the 
Metropolitan Life, and a number of 
members of their staff are now with 
The Prudential. They are now nego 
tiating with a fire company, a_ surety 
company and a casualty company. Each 


has had an interesting career. 

Lupton A. Wilkinson ‘was 
New Orleans and educated in Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. His 
newspaper experience included the At 
lanta “Journal” and old New York 
“Tribune.” He directed) publicity for 
vreat fund-raising campaigns after the 
war, including Kuropean Relief Couneil, 
New World Movement of Northern Bap 
tists, American Jewish Rehef Commit 
tee and the American Committee tor 
Relief in Ireland. Next he set up Com 
munications Division of the American 
Relief Administration in’ Russia under 
direct commission of Herbert Tloover. 
Mr. Wilkinson served as aid to Lieut-Col. 
William N. Haskell in’ American Red 
operation in Greece. President 
Harding appointed him executive secre 
tary in charge of publicity of the Presi 
dent's Conference on Unemployment. 
From there he became first assistant to 
George Barr Baker, director of publicity, 
Republican National Committee, during 
campaign which resulted in the election 
of Coolidge and Dawes. Lupton A. 


born in 


Cross 


Wilkinson handled staffing and opera 
tion of news publicity program for this 
campaign under national contract. Other 


activities included these: Directed pub 
licity for bituminous coal industry dur 
ing attacks made on that industry be 
fore United States Coal Commission ; 
planned publicity incident to launching 
of great opera stars over the radio by 
Victor Talking Machine Co.; planned 
initial publicity, and continues to direct 
publicity for Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations. Directs pub 
licitvy Better Homes in America move 
ment. Personal publicity advisor to 
numerous men in public and industrial 
life. Mr. Wilkinson is known as 
author of verse, fiction and authorita 
tive articles) on 3alkans, especially 
Yugo-Slavia. 


also 


- e 


Raymond C, Mayer for twelve years 


—_§_____ 





RAYMOND C. 


MAYER 


served as publicity administrator 
for corporations and organizations in 
this country and abroad. In 1913 he be 
gan his active publicity activity as di 
rector of publicity and advertising for 
the Niagara Film Producing Corpora 
tion. Wuring this period he also acted 
as advisory publicity counsel for the 
Mark Strand Theatres Corporation dur 
ing the period of development of the 
famous New York and Brooklyn Strands 
and other Strands throughout — the 
nation. ; 

Mr. Mayer gained his newspaper ex 
perience in weeklies and dailies in New 
York and Ohio. He served as specia 
writer, city editor, motion picture editor 
on the Buffalo “Evening Times,” as 
dramatic editor of the Buffalo “Commer 
cial” and court reporter on the Buffalo 
“Courier.” While in active newspaper 
work he covered such events as_ the 
\ B C Peace Conference (Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile), the International Con 
gress on School Hygiene and the Austin 
flood. 

During the war Mr. Mayer served as 
Director of Motion Pictures for the War 
Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, Southeastern Division. 
Later he was appointed Associate Di 
reetor of Publicity for the National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A,, 
handled Victory Loan Publicity. lol 
Jowing the war he was called to New 
York as Associate National Publicity 
Director of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A 

In association with 
developed) publicity programs for the 
American Relief Administration, suc 
ceeding Mr. Wilkinson in Russia as Di 
rector of Communications for that or 
ganization; for the European Reliel 
Council; the World Movement of North 
ern Baptists; American Jewish Reliet 
Committee; Vietor Talking Machine Co., 


has 


and 


Mr. Wilkinson he 


in connection with its radio program. 
Mr. Maver, as vice-president and gen 
eral manager of Lupton A. Wilkinson, 
Inc., served also as manager of pub 
licity for the American Child Health 
\ssociation, and during the recent na 


tional political campaign handled the 
Washington publicity for the Republican 
National Committee. Mr. Mayer was 
born in Hamburg, N. Y., and received 
his education at the Hamburg Academy 
and the Lafayette School. 


x * * 


Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of insur- 
ance at Columbia University and consuiting 
editor of insurance books for one of the 
big publishing houses, has returned from 
Washington where he has finished a report 
on workmen's compensation for the Inter- 
national Labor Office of the League 0! 
Nations. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Hearing On Kennedy 
Favored Broker Bill 


DEFENDED BY METROPOLITAN 





Fire Insurance On Mortgaged Property; 
Progress In Jewelers’ Block In- 
surance Measure 


Senator Martin J. Kennedy, original 
introducer of the bill this year adding 
new section 100-a, insurance law, pro- 
hibiting a life insurance company loan- 
ing money on realty from designating 
the broker through which fire insurance 
on the property should be placed, took 
occasion, at the joint Senate and Assem- 
bly Insurance Committee hearing at Al- 
bany on the bill, to debate it before the 
committee, just as though it were out 
upon the floor of the senate for dis- 
cussion. Various members of the com- 
mittee, including Mr. Steingut, Democrat 
of Brooklyn, and Mr. Gedney, Repub- 
lican of Rockland county, questioned the 
representatives of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Co., appearing against the bill, 
as to why it was necessary to have one 
particular broker place all fire insurance 


when other insurance companies had 
discontinued the practice as well as the 
banks. 

LeRoy A. Lincoln, general solicitor 
for the Metropolitan, and Walter 


Stabler, comptroller, were the principal 
speakers in opposition to the measure. 
Mr. Stabler raised the question that pro- 
tection of the policyholders and their 
interests demanded that the company 
employ the most economical methods in 
placing fire insurance upon mortgaged 
property, stating that the company had 
in force loaned on realty in New York 
State, on December 31, 1924, $313,000,000 
out of a total loaned similarly in the 
United States and Canada of $547,000,000 
on the same date. That the company 
had pursued such practice through the 
same firm of brokers for over forty 
years and that during such period no 
loss had been incurred by the company 
or any of the insurers due to a defect 
in a fire insurance policy. 

An attempt on the part of Senator 
Kennedy to link up a clandestine con- 
nection between the Metropolitan an: 
the brokerage house of Malcolm B. 
Dutcher, New York City, because his 
father was an officer in the Metropolitan 
Insurance Co., was controverted by Mr. 
Stabler, who declared that no officer or 


. emplovee of the company had any in 


terest in any way in the business of 
Mr. Dutcher. Assemblyman Steingut 
was looking for the “nigger in the wood- 
pile,” as he expressed it. The bill in 
question has been introduced a number 
of times since 1915. 

No opposition developed to the Gibbs 
Borkowski bill amending the insurance 
law by increasing the powers of fra- 
ternal benefit societies by making their 
powers @onform to those of stock com 
panies issuing similar forms of contract, 
or to the measure amending section 
10l-a of the insurance law relating to 
group life insurance on state troopers 
and members of labor unions. 


Jewelers’ Block 

A. Chalmers Charles, New York City, 
representing various marine companies, 
appeared in relation to the two depart- 
mental measures permitting the writing 
of jewelers’ block insurance and sug- 
gested certain amendments would over- 
come the possibility of invasion of the 
marine field by casualty companies. The 
amendments offered by Mr. Charles have 
heen accepted by Superintendent Beha. 
The amendments provide for the sub- 
stitution of the word “precious” for “val- 
uable” metals, etc., and make the new 
matter added to subdivision 5 of section 
70 of the insurance law read: 


Any corporation authorized to transact busi- 
ness as hereinbefore mentioned in this subdivi- 


sion, if possessed of a capital of at least $200,000, 
may, by taking the proceedings required in 
section 52 of this chapter, amend its charter 
so as to include therein the insurance of 
jewelers and other persons engaged in the busi 
ness or trade of manufacturing, buying, selling 
or dealing in, cutting or setting of precious 
stones, jewels, jewelry, gold, silver and other 
precious metals, whether as principals, agents. 
brokers, factors or otherwise, against any and 
all risks of loss, damage, injury, deterioration, 
loss of use or liability arising from or in con- 
nection with such business or trade. Such in- 
surance shall be known and designated as 
“Jewelers’ Block Insurance” and made under 
a policy upon the face and outside cover of 
which shall be printed in bold-face type the 
words “Jewelers’ Block Policy.” 





EARTHQUAKE ACTIVITY 


Hartford and North British & Mercan- 
tile Two Companies Unusually 
Active After Recent Flurry 


Quite a lot of earthquake insurance 
was written as a result of the earthquake 
movement of February 28. The North 
British & Mercantile had an ad the 
morning after the earthquake on the 
front page of a New York daily news- 
paper, and its field force got in touch 
with a number of agents, illustrating to 
them the possibilities for writing this 
cover. 

The Hartford Fire ran four column ads 
six inches deep in a number of daily 
papers, the ad reading: “You may ad- 
vise your readers that the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company writes earthquake 


insurance. All brokers know the Hart- 
ford. 
TWO NEW ALBANY BILLS 
Kred L. Porter, Republican of Essex 


county, this week introduced a bill in 
the Assembly, prepared in the insurance 
department, amending subdivision three 
ot section two hundred and_ sixty-six, 
insurance law requiring that moneys bor 
rowed to pay a loss by co-operative fire 
insurance corporations on the assess- 
ment plan in any calendar year must be 
repaid not later than December thirty 
first of the succeeding calendar year and 
providing for maintenance of assets in 
excess of all liabilities not exceeding 
one-quarter of one per cent. of the in 
surance in force of such corporation and 
prohibiting the assessment of members 
of the corporation if such standard is 
maintained, 

Assemblyman Richard J. Tonry, Dem 
oerat) of Brooklyn, introduced a_ bill 
amending section one hundred and forts 
three. insurance law, by providing that 
a person to receive a broker's certificate 
of authority must be over twenty-one 
years of age. 


CONSIDER EARTHQUAKE COVERS 

The Explosion Conference at a special 
meeting here on Tuesday considered the 
question of assuming jurisdiction over 
rates and rules governing the writing 
of earthquake insurance. At the next 
meeting to be called later in the month 
a rate schedule will be submitted and 
likewise a plan providing for necessary 
changes in the constitution. 


CAN THIS BE JOHN STREET? 


Writer in “American Mercury” Finds It 
Contains Ginmills, Bucketshops 
and Dicethrowers ‘ 

“The American Mercury,” edited by 
George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken, 
champion satirists of America, has been 
making a voyage of discovery in John 
Street. In an article on “Saving Souls 
in New York,” written by Stanley Wal- 
ker, in the current issue, he describes the 
historic John Street Church, which he 
says was established because a woman 
found her brother playing cards in a 
hayloft of a barn. The barn was torn 
down and the church erected, being the 
first Methodist Church in America. 
Walker continues: 

“If she should come back to Imperial 
Manhattan today, she would find a Meth- 
odist Church still in John Street, the 
thoroughfare where the hayloft once 
stood. But she would also discover sev- 
eral very prosperous if illicit ginmills 
in the same street. She would also dis- 
cover boys shooting dice on the side- 
walks and such language as her brother 
never dreamed of. Also, she would see 
some bucketshops.” 

All of this is indeed news to the in- 
surance district. Walker is assistant city 
editor of the New York “Herald-Trib 
une. 


J. D. Simpson, L. & L. & G. Asst. 
Manager, Going to England 
J. D. Simpson, assistant manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe at the 
Eastern department of the company in 
New York, is receiving congratulations 
of his friends upon the announcement of 
his appointment to an executive position 
at the head office in Liverpool. Mr. 
Simpson entered the service of the 
Liverpool at its Glasgow office (Scot- 
land), as a junior clerk, in July, 1904. 
In 1921 he was appointed manager of 
the branch office of the company at To- 
ronto, where he served until 1922, when 
he was called to assist the executive of 
the Eastern department of the company 
in the United States. In 1923 he was 
appointed assistant manager of — the 
Liverpool at that department and as 
sistant secretary of the Star, 
of the Star in February, 1924, and sec 
retary of the Federal Union in June, 
1924. 


CHARLES W. COOL HONORED 

Charles W. Cool, London & Liverpool 
& Globe agent at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
was presented with a gold medal on 
Saturday by the company at the Cana 
dian Club in recognition of his years o} 
service in the local agency business. 
U. S. Manager Thomas H. Anderson 
made the presentation in the presence ol 
the officers of the L. & L. & G. The 
medal is in the form of a watch fob. Mr. 
Cool was at one time mayor of Glens 
Falls. 


RESIGNS FROM POTOMAC 
Crum & Forster have resigned the 
veneral agency representation of the Po 
tomac Insurance Co. of Washington, 
which that offtee has had for some time. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


45 John Street, New York 


Statement December 31, 1924 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 


$1,000,000.00 
446,090.02 
102,635.00 
1,198,242.92 
2,746,967.94 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance eom- 
pany is in the conservatism of ite man- 
agement, and the management of 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H: T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Aast. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Howle, Jarvie & Wright, Ine., General Agente 
Metropolitan District 
61 JOHN STREET 
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CLARK MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 


National Liberty Western Department 
Manager Promoted; One of 
Western Bureau Leaders 
Herbert A. Clark, Western department 
manager of the National Liberty, has 
been elected vice-president of the com- 
pany and will continue as head of the 
Western with the 


department, title of 


~ 














HERBERT A. 


CLARK 


Mr. Clark 
director of the 
company, and his elevation to the vice- 


vice-president and manager. 


was recently elected a 


presidency is in recognition of loyal 
National 
Liberty in the West, where the company 
has made splendid progress under his 
Management. 


service in the interests of the 


Mr. Clark is also vice-president of the 
Baltimore American, which is allied with 
the National Liberty. He is active in 
the various company organizations in the 
West and at present is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Western In 
surance Bureau. 


NEWARK PROMOTES BERNARD 

George A. Bernard has been elected 
secretary of the Newark Fire. He 
joined the company as superintendent 
of the automobile department in 1919, 
after having had previous experience 
with the Queen. He will continue to 
supervise Newark’s automobile business, 
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V. N. Valgren Writes 
Detailed Analysis 


Of Farm Mutuals 


Weather Dept. Manager of Auto- 
mobile Surveys Field and 
Draws Own Conclusions 





FEW HAVE REAL SURPLUS 


Mutuals Not up to Date on Loss 
Prevention, Inspections and 
Other Factors 


Victor N. Valgren, manager of the 
crop and weather department of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of Hart 
ford, has just published an interesting 
book on the history and present status 
of farmers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the United States. Mr. Val- 
gren is the logical one to write such a 
book, as he began the study of these 
mutuals while a student at the University 
of Minnesota in 1909. It was continued 
at intervals at the University of Chicago 
from 1911 to 1914. In 1915 Mr. Valgren 
became investigator in agriculture in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; four years later he became head 
of the Division of Agricultural Finance, 
and less than two years ago went with 
the Automobile as its weather expert. 

Coming to the conclusion that mutual 
fire insurance for farmers has worked to 
their advantage in the form of savings 
over stock rates, nevertheless the field 
of mutual insurance has not developed 
nearly as far as stock insurance in bring- 
ing new constructive forces into play, 
those working for loss reduction and 
financial economy, Mr. Valgren says. 


Nearly 2,000 Farm Mutuals 


The first farm mutual, according to the 


author, came into existence shortly after 
1820. These first attempts were made in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. More than one hundred of the 
existing companies were organized be- 
fore 1850. In statistical form Mr. Val- 
gren summarizes the farm mutual field 
for the year 1921. At that time there 
were 1,952 farm mutuals, of which 86 
were in the New England States; 350 in 
the Middle’ Atlantic group; 690 in the 
Ohio-Wisconsin group; 587 in the Min- 
nesota-Kansas group; 91 in the South 
Atlantic States; less than 100 in the 
other Southern States; and 32 in the 
Pacific Coast States. 

Analyzing the costs of mutual farm 
insurance for the years 1917 to 192i, Mr. 
Valgren shows that for New [fngland 
the average rate for $100 of insurance 
was 37 cents; for the Middle Atlantic 
States, 28 cents; for the Ohio-Wisconsin 
group, 26 cents; for the Minnesota-Kan- 
sas group, 22 cents; for the South At- 
lantic group, 35 cents; for the other 
Southern States, 43 cents; and tor the 
Pacific Coast, 32 cents. Within these 
groups the rates vary considerably by 
states. The average for the whole United 
States is 26 cents. 

“The incorporation of a farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance company in most states is 
a very simple matter,” writes Mr. Val- 
gren. “The number of incoporators re 
quired by law varies from ‘any number’ 
to fifty persons. The most common num 
ber required is twenty-five. <A further 
requirement is that these incorporators 
must each have farm property which 
they desire to insure. The minimum ag 
gregate value of such property is also 
stipulated in most states, and $50,000 is 
now the most common minimum. The 
earlier laws required the incorporators 
as a rule to own but $25,000 worth of 
property insurable under the law in ques- 
tion and a few states still retain this 
relatively low requirement. * * * 


Hazards and Risks 


“All the companies returning question 
naires (sent out to secure information 
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on several points) gave information con- 
cerning the hazards against which insur- 
ance was written. Thirty-three com- 
panies insured against fire only, and 958 
against fire and lightning. It is prob 
able that most if not all of the conipanies 
mentioning fire only assumed that this 
covered also the lightning hazard, 
whether the fire ensued or not. One 
hundred and seventy companies, or 15% 
of the total number, reported giving so 
called combined protection, covering fire, 
lightning and windstorm in their con- 
tract. 

“Parmers’ mutuals writing combined 
protection were found in nearly all states 
with the exception of those located in 
New England and on the Pacific Coast. 
In the case of companies operating in all 
or the greater part of a state, the offer- 
ing of windstorm protection as well as 
of fire and lightning protection is a fairly 
common practice everywhere. This prac 
tice, insofar as it relates to county or 
relatively local companies, however, 1s 
limited largely to the states of the South. 
In a number of the states of the Middle 
West special windstorm insurance com 
panies doing a state-wide business and 
working in close co-operation with the 
local fire insurance mutuals, have been 
developed. The danger of carrying wind 
storm insurance in a_ relatively local 
company will be discussed more fully 
in a later chapter. * * * 

“Among the 898 companies which re 
ported the maximum single risk accepted 
by them, the highest for any company 


was $15,000 and the lowest $750. A total 
of 349 companies reported their maxi- 
mum single risk as larger than $4,000, 
and only 58 companies provided for a 
maximum of less than $2,000. The aver- 
age of such maximum risk for these 
companies was $3,994. The significance 
of these figures, it should be pointed out, 
is materially lessened by the fact that 
the definition of a ‘single risk’ or ‘any 
one risk, as used by these companies, 
is by no means uniform, some companies 
applying the term to all the property in- 
sured on a given farm, or even in a few 
instances to the property covered by a 
single policy, while most of them use it 
in the more appropriate sense as signi- 
fying a unit or group of property sub- 
ject to destruction by a single fire. * * * 


Method of Raising Funds 


“Twenty-five of the 1,138 companies 
answering the question as to the method 
of raising funds reported doing business 
on an advance premium plan, while 1,113 
reported relying mainly or in part upon 
assessments for their funds with which 
to meet the obligation assumed. Most 
of the companies operating essentially on 
the assessment plan collect in advance a 
membership or policy fee, together with 
a slight advance charge based on the 
amount of the insurance written. The 
policy or membership fee collected varied 
from $15 to 25 cents. The average such 
charge for all companies reporting was 
Si.04. * oF * 

“Of the companies reporting the lia- 
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Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Ganttal ...<..% *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 


Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 


Total ..... . . -$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T.' Bassett, Secretary 


GirardF.eM. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...... . -$1,000,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,949,854.39 
1,075,257.03 
iveaanel $5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, S tary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


of Philadelphia 





Organized 1854 


Stat oe 2 





y 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
CIE og kn nves $ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.96 





WOE. isscsnsed $3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, 

A. H. Hassinger, retary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Stat a 2 





y 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
reer 2,938,245 .94 


Net Surplus ... .1,819,295.35 





Total eee -$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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bility of the insured, 820 operated under 
the unlimited liability plan, the insured 
obligating himself to pay his pro rata 
share of all losses and expenses legally 
incurred by the company, and 215 report- 
ed limiting the liability of the insured 
to a specific amount. The average obli- 
gation assumed by the policyholder in 
the companies which reported limited lia- 
bility was equal to $1.41 per $100 per 
year, while the policy remained in force. 


Surplus and Refunds 


“The replies of 764 of the 1,091 com- 
panies which gave information concern- 
ing the policy of the company with re- 
gard to a reserve or surplus, stated that 
the company did not make any effort to 
keep on hand any surplus funds,” says 
the author, “and 57 companies simply 
reported a specific amount now on hand. 
Seventy-five companies made an effort 
to have on hand a surplus equal to a 
fixed percentage of insurance in force, 
while 19 companies aimed to keep on 
hand a surplus based on the premium 
collected on policies then in force. The 
reports received from 176 companies in- 
dicated that they had ‘some’ surplus on 
hand without either giving the amount 
of such surplus or stating the plan fol- 
lowed by the company with regard to 
the amount of such fund. ‘The large 
majority of these companies, therefore, 
have no fixed plan with regard to re 
serve or surplus. The maintenance of 
reasonable surplus appears to be favored 
to an increasing extent, however, by the 
leading representatives of farmers’ mu 
tual insurance. A surplus amounting to 
$2,000 or $3,000 per million of insur 
ance in force is generally considered to 
be sufficient for companies whose risks 
involve no conflagration hazard. * * * 


Reinsurance 


“Eight hundred and ninety-one of the 
1,161 companies gave replies to the ques- 
tions covering reinsurance. Of these 
only 67 reported having a part of their 
larger risks reinsured, while 824 com- 
panies stated specifically that none of 
their risks were reinsured. Suitable re- 


insurance facilities are one of the great 
needs of these companies, a need that 
only recently has begun to be more 


generally recognized by them. 
Economies 


“As with other insurance companies, 
the cost of protection in farmers’ mu 
tuals consists of two distinct parts, name- 
ly, losses and expenses of conducting 
the business. That these companies s have 
been generally successful in holding the 
sum of these items ‘considerably below 
prevailing commercial rates on farm 
business is shown elsewhere in these 
pages. * * * 

“Their relatively low cost is to some 
extent the result of a reduced fire loss 
brought about largely by the lessening, 
if not the elimination, of the moral haz- 
ard. This has been done by guarding 
against over-insurance, by refusing to 
insure persons of questionable character, 
and, most of all, perhaps, by the helpful 
attitude displayed by the insured toward 
a company made up of his friends and 
neighbors, as contrasted with a careless 
if not unfriendly attitude frequently as- 
sumed toward a larger organization in 
which the policyholder feels no special 
interest.” 

In speaking of false economy, Mr. Val- 
gren mentions specifically lack of inter- 
est in loss prevention and the under- 
Payment of officers. 

“Another and a closely related example 
of false economy is found in connection 
with the inspection and classification of 
risks. The.possibilities of careful in- 
spection need not here be dwelt upon. 

“As a final example either of false 
economy or of negligence may be cited 
the fact that a large number of the 
farmers’ mutual companies allow them- 
selves, because of the necessary fees in- 
volved, to be deprived of membership in 
the state association or convention of 
farmers’ mutuals, as well as of member- 
ship in the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. Such com- 
panies are denying themselves the bene- 
fits of the sharing of insurance knowl- 


edge and the exchange of valuable ex- 
periences. They are also leaving to 
others the duty, by no means unim- 
portant, of looking after the promotion 
of desirable insurance legislation, and the 
prevention of bad measures. * * * 


Costs 


“After a comparison of actual costs 
of insurance in farmers’ mutuals with 
the corresponding cost of insurance on a 
fixed premium basis has been made, some 
allowance may properly be made for the 
fact that in the former case the farmer 
himseli is co-insurer with the company 
to an extent that does not obtain in the 
latter. In either case the farmer very 
properly carries a part of his own risk. 
But in his local mutual he also carries 
a liability for assessment which may oc- 
casionally exceed the commercial or old- 
line rates, even though the average of 
such assessments over a series of years 
falls materially below such rates. 

“Unless the average annual saving is 
a material one, most persons no doubt 
preicr to pay a fixed and predetermined 
sum. In tact, this consideration has led 
some of the mutuals, where laws do not 
prohibit it, to offer, in addition to their 
regular mutual policies carrying assess- 
inent liability, also fixed premium poli- 
cies at a rate somewhat above the aver- 
ave cost to the regular mutual members. 
this deviation trom the regular mutual 
plan is usually defended on the ground 
that certain individuals in the business 
territory of the company preier to pay 


the somewhat higher fixed premium 
charges and thus avoid all assessment 
hability. 


“In all parts of the country, as already 
indicated, there appears to be the possi- 
bility that the iarmers’ mutuals as a class 
may greatly reduce their loss rate. The 
same may be said perhaps about all other 
classes of fire insurance companies, un- 
less an exception be made of the New 
kngland group of factory mutuals, which, 
by their stringent safety requirements 
and trequent and thorough inspections, 
have reduced to a very low figure the 
fire losses on the select class of risks 
with which they deal.” 


L. & L. & G. Has Billiard 
Champion in 18 Year Old Employee 


In cighteen-year-old Llerbert Hammer 
of the New England Department, the 
Liverpool & London & Globe have a 
billiard champion of whom they are justly 
proud. Young Hammer, who hails from 
Brooklyn and who starred at [rasmus 
Hall High School as pitcher on the base- 
ball team, recently won the Interstate 
Class B billiard title (his first tourna- 
ment) by defeating Harry Stern in a play- 
off game at the Lawler Brothers’ Academy. 
In his final match he made a run of 96 
which included several brilliant masse shot. 

During the interstate tournament Ham- 
mer automatically eliminated himself: from 
participation in the National Class B 
fournament this winter and became a 
Class A player by making an average of 
2) in one of the games. 
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Maurice Herrold Here 
From Buenos Aires 


TALKS OF INSURANCE THERE 





New Organic Insurance Law Expected; 
Will Put Business on Better Basis; 
110 Local Companies 





Maurice [Herrold, a well-known insur- 
ancee man from the Argentine and Gen- 
eral Agent there for one of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association Companies, 
the Iidelity-Phenix, and Marine Claims 
settling agent for a number of insurance 
companies, is visiting New York. Mr. 
Herrold has spent some fifteen years in 
the Argentine, going there from New 
Zealand and has been the general agent 
of the Fidelity-Phenix for abvut three 
years. 

During an interview with THe EASTERN 
UnperwriterR Mr. Herrold stated that 
Argentine is growing rapidly and that 
there are opportunities for great expansion 
because it is still and always will be a 
vreat producing country. Advantage is be- 
ing taken of these opportunities with the 
result that values are growing aid the de- 
mand for insurance increasing. 

The population of Buenos Aires approxi- 
mates 2,000,000 and the entire population 
of the country about 10,000,000. It is 
doubtful if any country of corresponding 
size has so many insurance companies. 
There are over 110 local companies, some 
heing of considerable importance. The 
fact that the business has been profitable 
and the loss ratio fairly low is responsible 
for the influx of new insurance organiza- 
tions. 

It is not believed that Buenos Aires has 
a conflagration hazard. While there is lit- 
tle government control of insurance at the 
present time, which has a tendency to en- 
courage the formation of new coinpanies 
with quite inadequate capital there is un- 
der project an organic insurance law (Ley 
Organica Para Companias de Seguros) 
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which it is believed will be enacted and 
which will put insurance on a better basis. 

There are comparatively few sprinkled 
risks in Buenos Aires, but the practice of 
installing sprinklers is growing. 

One of the unique things about the con- 
duct of the fire insurance business in the 
Argentine is that due to the large num- 
ber of local companies, there has been 
formed two distinct bodies or associations, 
quite separate entities, which for their 
mutual benefit nominate an equal number 
of members to a joint committee called the 
“Camara Sindical” which practically de- 
cides all questions of rating and governs 
inost of the other important conditions of 
a supervisory nature in the conduct of the 
business. 

There are several good insurance papers 
in the Argentine, two of which are 
“Seguros” and “Revista de Seguors” and 
which come out monthly. These papers 
also have unusually -large annual editions 
containing much valuable information re- 
garding insurance, companies, personalities, 
etc., with many illustrations. 

There is not much in the way of co- 
operative education for the men in the in- 
surance offices, except a club organized 
by the local companies for the employes. 
One of the objects of this club is to foster 
interest among the personnel of the differ- 
ent companies, both local and foreign. 


Sturhahn-Carvaiho 
Group Figures 





Rossia 
2 SUR ii Swan cddn cee eeewe ween $10,626,593 
CAUNGU in ccdecacvecxtieek .. 1,200,000 
NG Susnhial cs ccccescewecuuces . 1,206,325 
Fire Reassurance 
tO AP Carer oe Re, SOE $3,530,067 
CHUB a bicawatcancaseeianwed 400, 
IGE  BUPOND. oe cio xetncndn eae 333,394 
Lincoln Fire 
PRIOR in alarn's Oo red ed ee $2,399,021 
CONTE a cocks < ikvudaneeeece. 400,000 
NOP SIS fo cs ca Nac auandeaas 396,697 
American Fire 
Ft [| eerie) ome bey layin ede $2,022,018 
OT | Ae ere eatery hres pe ee 300,000 
INGE ONIN ooo a ce ccecciceers 307,471 
Union Reserve 
EM Pine etme Ley $1,940,331 
COONS eciecccecnencan ewincen 500,000 
INGE SUVONE os ccdkiscnwawetucde 204,860 
LYONS SUCCEEDS POOLE 
William Lyons will succeed Lyman 


Poole as Special Agent in Eastern New 
York for the Fireman’s Fund. He is a 
son of a local agent at Hobart, N. Y., and 
has for the past year acted as inspector 
for the Fireman’s Fund, prior to which 
time he was inspector for the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization with 
headquarters at Kingston, N. Y 





SOMMERS ON WESTERN TRIP 

Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of the 
American of Ne wark, left on March 12 
for an extended Western business trip, 
including stops in Ohio and Kentucky, as 
well as visits to their Western depart- 
ment at Rockford, Illinois, and the 
Southern Farm Department at Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Untermyer Sad Over 
Fire-Casualty Rates 


STILL CALLS THEM TOO HIGH 


From Deck of Florida Houseboat New 
York Lawyer Deplores Lack of 
Legislative Action 


Sam Untermyer, who, like Mayor Hy 
lan, always the interest of “the 
people” at heart, and who professes to 
be the avowed enemy of the “interests,” 


has 


has thrown aside the soothing influ 
ences of a luxurious houseboat at Palm 
Seach, Fla., long enough to take an 


other fiery shot at the fire and casualty 
insurance companies. It was thought 
that Mr. Untermyer had abandoned the 
anti-insurance crusade when his inves- 
tigation here a couple of years ago had 
failed to unearth anything wicked or 
dishonest in the conduct of the insur 
ance business, but evidently he harbors 
an ancient and insatiable grudge. 

His latest slam comes in the form of 
a letter to the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” in which he upholds the sug 


gestion of Superintendent James A. 
Beha that the insurance department 
should have some power in the selection 
of candidates for directorships on the 
boards of mutual life insurance com 
panies Mr. Untermyer says plenty 
with reference to life insurance. That 
is printed in another column. Not satis 
fied with that, however, he turns his 
long-range-blank-cartridge guns on the 
fire and casualty field and, when the 
smoke has cleared away, here is what 
he Says: 

“The situation with respect to the fire 
ind casualty companies, most of which 
are stock companies, is still more un 
atisfactory in another direction. Fire, 
casualty and surety rates are extortion 
ately high. The revision of those rates 
that was to come as the result of the 
legislation that was based upon the 


recommendations of the Lockwood Com 
mittee is very slow in coming. Whilst 





it is true that the fire losses during 1924 
have reached record proportions, it is 
also true that the fire insurance com- 
panies are, as a whole, in a stronger 
position than at the close of the previous 
vear. Both the fire insurance companies 
and the casualty and surety companies 
have been permitted by law to enter into 
combinations fixing, regulating and con- 
trolling between themselves the rates of 
premium. If there is any excuse for the 
existence of these exchanges it is that 
the public is interested primarily in the 
solvency of these companies and_ that 
their rates are supervised by the state. 


Calls Rates Ludicrous 

“Yet in point of fact, these trusts and 
combinations were permitted for decades 
to exist with the power to agree on and 
enforce rates at their own sweet. will 
without control anywhere, until the Leg 
islature has now grudgingly granted a 
very unsatisfactory form of control over 
rates through the Superintendent of In- 
surance as the result of the agitation and 
activities of the Lockwood Committee. 
When one examines the record of the 
vast sums that have been taken annually 
from the people of this country in the 
form of fire insurance premiums, the 
contentions of the company as to the 
insufficiency of the rates seems ludicrous. 

“Tl urge a drastic investigation into the 
rate question and a readjustment of the 
rate schedule on fire and casualty insur 
ance from top to bottom. The fact that 
the ‘mutual’ fire and casualty companies, 
notwithstanding the unfairness of the 
competition to which they have been sub 
jected by the old-line stock companies 
and the other handicaps that have been 
put upon them, are able to write insur 
ance at a net cost of about 20% less to 
the policyholders than the stock com 
panies, tells its own story. Here again it 


was not until the Lockwood Comunittee 
came to the rescue and secured legisla 
tion that the ‘mutual’ companies were 


permitted to live in the state. They were 
being rapidly eliminated by the cut 
throat limitations put upon them through 
the malign influence of the stock com 


panies over legislation. The fire insur- 
ance and casualty companies have for 
decades been the most baneful of all in- 
fluences in the Legislature. That influ- 
ence is still unabated. 

Fears Organized Propaganda 

“Any reform looking to the further 
regulation or curtailment of powers of 
these companies must confront the most 
perfectly organized publicity systems and 
propaganda, both in and out of trade 
papers (which are virtually supported by 
these companies), and by the most effec- 
tive lobby in the country. Anyone who 
dares suggest disturbing these gentlemen 
in what they regard as their franchises 
must expect volleys of calumny and 
abuse. A large amount of the policy- 
holders’ money is spent in the employ- 
ment of lobbyists throughout the country 
to influence or prevent legislation and in 
newspaper and magazine advertising. 

“The task of strengthening the regula- 
tions necessary to the public protection 
is therefore not an easy one. In the fire 
and casualty field alone it would mean a 
saving to the people of hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year in exces- 
sive premiums: now paid. It is therefore 
well worth the effort. 

“T trust that sufficient public interest 
in this question can be aroused to bring 
about real representation by the policy- 
holders in the managements of the large 
insurance companies and a drastic in- 
vestigation and readjustment of premium 
rates in the fire and casualty companies.” 


PHILADELPHIA F. & M. 
The Philadelphia Fire & Marine, 
which started in May, 1923, as the in- 
corporation of an underwriters’ annex 


and is closely related with the Insurance ° 


Company of North America, showed as- 
December 31 of last year 
amounting to $3,639,994, an increase of 
$360,824. The net surplus, after liberal 
allowance for all liabilities, is $1,363,503, 
an increase of $217,607 over the previous 
vear. The company has a capital of 
$1,000,000. 


sets as ot 


CHARLES A. HEXAMER DIES 


Secretary-Treasurer of Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association Succumbs 
to Pneumonia at 72 

Charles A. Hexamer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association, and sponsor of 
the city’s high pressure system, died 
Monday at his home in that city from 
pneumonia. He was seventy-two years 
of age and had been in engineering work 
since his graduation as a civil engineer 
from New York University in 1871. He 
was born in Hoboken, N. J. 

Mr. Hexamer was at one time or an- 
other a member of Henry W. Brown & 
Co., Philadelphia manager of the Hart- 
ford, secretary of the Philadelphia Board 
ot Fire Underwriters, president of thc 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and he held several other important posi- 


tions. He had been secretary of the 
Underwriters’ Association for many 
vears preceding his death, and was 


known as one of the country’s best ex- 
perts on fire protection. 

Until the appointment of a new per- 
manent secretary, J. Sanderson Trump, 
assistant secretary, will be in charge of 
the affairs of the argganization, and it is 
more than likely that he will succeed Mr. 
Hexamer at the next meeting of the 
executive committee. Mr. Trump re- 
cently retired as president of the Phila 
delphia Insurance Society. 


AGENT FOR NEW YORK FIRE 
The Rosencrans Company, local fire 
agents, has been appointed metropolitan 
and Brooklyn agent of the New York 
Fire, which company was organized in 
1832. It is controlled by interests affili- 
ated with the management of the Amer 
ican Equitable and Knickerbocker. 


S. C. RATING BILL KILLED 
The bill in the South Carolina legis- 
lature, favored by Commissioner John 
J. McMahan, to create a state bureau 
to make fire insurance rates, has been 


killed. 


FIRE REINSURANCE 
SKANDINAVIA 
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Mix-Ups When One 
Agency Buys Another 


TROUBLE ABOUT EXPIRATIONS 


Reflections Upon a Recently Litigated 
Case; Some Name Lists Sur- 
rendered, But Others Not 


In a certain litigated case “A,” the 
buyer, had purchased an agency known 
as “B” the seller, with its good-will, ex- 
pirations, etc. The insurance company 
refused to appoint the buyer as its agent 
and sought to prevent him from solicit- 
ing its expirations. It appears that the 
seller kept a policy register in which all 
policies were recorded for all the com- 
panies represented in their agency. The 
agency also kept a duplicate set of daily 
reports, which was done with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the insurance com 
pany, the duplicate set taking the place 
of a policy register of the company. 

When the seller sold to the buyer and 
he started to solicit renewals, the insur- 
ance company sought to obtain pos- 
session of the duplicate set of daily re- 
ports and the policy register, and also 
endeavored to obtain an injunction to 
prevent the buyer from soliciting any 
business which had been written in the 
insurance company. 

The decision seems to be somewhat 
of a mixed victory. The court held that 
the duplicate set of daily reports being 
kept on forms supplied by the insurance 
company belonged to it and must be sur 
rendered to it. 

The court also held that the buyer 
must surrender to the insurance com- 
pany any notes, memoranda, or copies 
which he had made from the duplicate 
daily reports and must be enjoined from 
using any information obtained from the 
duplicate dailies. 

Ownership of Policy Register 


On the other hand, the court held that 
the policy register did not belong to the 
insurance company as it was a register 
furnished by some other insurance com- 
pany and contained entries of all policies 
written by the agency regardless of the 
company—holding that under those cir 
cumstances the policy register belonged 
to the agent and could be sold and trans 
ferred by him. Accordingly, the court 
refused to enjoin the buyer from using 
information contained in the register 

The court permits the agent to solicit 
insurance wherever he sees fit, provided 
he obtains the information or leads from 
the policy register which he owns or 
from any other source owned by him 
and not the property of the insurance 
company. 

The net result of the decision seems 
to be that the insurance company could 
use the duplicate set of daily reports as 
an expiration list and could solicit busi 
ness shown by them. Likewise, the buy- 
er could use his policy register for the 
purpose of soliciting the same business. 

It will be noted that the whole ques- 
tion is decided as a question of fact upon 
the particular and peculiar circumstances 
that were brought before the court. In 
all the circumstances before it the court 
seemed to feel that the duplicate set ot 
daily reports belonged to the insurance 
company and that the policy register be- 
longed to the agent. A somewhat differ- 
ent set of facts would probably have 
changed the decision of the court. Thus 
each situation must be studied separately 
and the facts analyzed before it could 
be known just what rule of law to ap 
ply. 

Court’s Ruling 


It may be of some interest to quote 
from the decision the following state- 
ments of law. After referring to the 
habits and practices existing between the 
insurance company and the agent, the 
court said: 

“Owing to this practice it may be 
said the business of an insurance 
agent who represents several com- 
panies, and whose customers, or so- 
called clients, leave the matter of the 
selection of the company entirely to 
the agent, has a well recognized 
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value, the subject of sale, whose sale 

is only to be defeated by the refusal 

of the insurance company to appoint 

the vendee as its agent, or the re- 
fusal of the customers of the vendor 
to patronize the new agent.” 

“It must go without saying that a 
grocery clerk may not lawfully sur- 
reptitiously copy the names of his 
employer’s customers from the lat- 
ter’s books of account for use in 
soliciting away the employer’s cus- 
tomers after the clerk shall have left 
the employ but nothing is to prevent 
legal title of such copies passing to 
the clerk provided the employer ex- 
pressly permits the copies to be made 
or tacitly allows it, seeing it while 
it is being done, and knowing the 
purpose which it is meant to serve.” 
It will be observed that the court does 

not appear to see any objection to com- 
petition in soliciting business. The only 
thing which is objectionable is for an 
agent or employee during his agency 
or employment to do something unfair 
and contrary to the best interests of 
the employer. Thus, a former employee 
has a right to solicit business from the 
customers of his former employer. The 
thing which he cannot do, however, is 
to secretly make a list of the customers 
before he leaves the employment. If 
he learns the names of the customers 
in the ordinary course of business by 
dealing with them, he has a right to 
solicit their business after he leaves the 
employment. The principle of law in- 
volved is that an agent or servant during 
his employment cannot do anything hos- 
tile to his employer. 

As has been suggested, the facts in 
each particular case may be so differ- 
ent that each one would have to stand 
alone and he decided on its own merits, 
and it would be difficult, therefore, to 
apply a decision in one case with one set 
of facts to a case of different facts, al- 
though they might appear to be very 
closely related. 





SILZER BREAKS LOOSE 





Governor Calls Ramsey Act Bad; Calls 
for Its. Repeal; Talks About 
“Evil Combinations” 

Governor Silzer of New Jersey on 
Tuesday of this week sent a special mes- 
sage to the legislature urging it to pass 
the Assembly bill introduced by Demo- 
cratic Leader Barison of Hudson County 
for the repeal of an insurance law of 
1913 known as the Ramsey Act. The 
Governor claims that the law nullifies a 
decision of the Court of Errors and Ap- 
veals, which held invalid a previous at 
tempt by fire insurance companies to fix 
prices, and legalizes a so-called monop- 
oly in the fixing of rates. The message 
was referred by the Republican majority 
to the Judiciary Committee without being 

read, 

According to the Governor, the present 
law allows the companies to tax every 
policyholder in excess of reasonable 
rates. He quoted the Newark Fire In- 
surance Exchange as the original exam- 
ple of monopolistic effort. After an in- 
junction had been obtained against the 
Exchange the legislature in 1913 passed 
the Ramsey Act permitting combinations 
for rate purposes all over the State of 
New Jersey. 

“So long as this law remains upon our 
statute books,” says the Governor, “every 
householder and every owner of prop- 
erty is paying more for fire insurance 
than he should. That inordinate profits 
have been made is seen from the large 
dividends of some of the insurance com- 
panies, and also in their declaration of 
stock dividends of 200, 300 and 400%. It 
is also seen in the largely increased value 
of insurance company stock as quoted 
on the market.” 





The 226 Fifth Avenue Corp., New York 
City, realty, securities and insurance, has 
been chartered at Albany with $20,000 
capital. F. A. Craig, M. J. McLaughlin 
and D. I. Carol, New York City, are the 
directors and subscribers. 
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Exploding a Theory 


New York had an [arthquake—not severe, but it 
rattled the dishes on the shelf loud enough to secure bold 
face headlines in all of the morning papers. But the 
point is—New York was not supposed to have an EKarth- 
quake. New Ingland was not supposed to be in the tor- 
nado belt-——-nor was Lorain, Ohio. ‘They were safe from 
such damage until windstorms of tornado proportions 
destroyed thousands of dollars’ worth of property and 
exploded the theory of immunity. 

Back of every line of insurance written is the knowl- 
cdge, based on experience, that there is some proven 
danger of disaster for which that particular insurance is 
essential. 


Back of every policy written by The Home Insurance 
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= Company of New York there is immunity against financial 
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Glens Falls Starts 
Unique House Organ 


BOOKLET AND POSTER IN ONE 





After Agent Reads Sales Talks He Can 
Spread Out “Poster” and Place 
It in Agency Window 


The Glens Falls “Poster” is making 
its debut among fire insurance company 
house organs. This latest addition to the 
publicity field has made its first appear- 
ance in the form of an eight page book- 
let which can be spread out in the form 
of a large poster carrying a striking fire 
prevention picture. The initial poster 
carries the caption, “The Burning Ques- 
tion,” the prize-winning title of the re- 
cent contest conducted by the Glens Falls. 
“Now and Then,” the company’s publica- 
tion, which was edited by the late Col. 
Jj. L. Cunningham, has been discon- 
tinued. 

The “Poster” is 
carries short 
of insurance protection, 
tract favorable attention among local 
agents. It will be issued monthly. 

In introducing the “Poster” to the agency 
field President E. W. West of tie Glens 
Falls has this to say: 


illustrated, 
differcut kinds 
and should at- 


profusely 
articles on 


President West’s Introduction 

“With ‘The Giens Falls 
Poster’ makes its bow. Other numbers 
way be expected from month to month 
and cach one will try to be genuinely help- 
ful to the agents who receive it. It is de- 
signed to be of practical business value 
in their work and comments or sug- 
gestions will always be welcomed. 

“As stated in the heading, an impor- 
tant function of this publication is that of 
enabling the agent to keep the public posted 
on its insurance needs. Therefore, each 
month the reverse side of the sheet will 
be devoted to a smashing illustration and 
caption suitable for display in the agency 
window or in some other prominent place, 
where the picture and its accompanying 
brief message will attract the eye of the 
passer-by and impress him with the im- 
portance of adequate insurance. 

“Any agent who can make use of one 
or more additional copies of “The Poster’ 
may have them upon request and without 
expense, 


this issue, 


Tribute to Col. Cunningham 


Jesides the large illustration, there 
will appear on the other pages a number 
of pictures, suggestions, ideas, arguments 
and experiences of sales value to the Glens 
Falls agent. This issue is merely the 
starter and we trust that “The Poster’ will 
grow better and better with each succeed- 
ing month, until the agents come to look 
for it as eagerly as they used to look for 
‘Now and Then, which stopped and 
lamented associate, the late Colonel Cun- 
ningham. There never was but one Col- 
onel Cunningham; his rare personality 
breathed through the pages of the unique 
publication he created and he could have 
no successor in his work. 

“At the threshold of its seventy-sixth 
year, Glens Falls Insurance Company, the 
‘Old and Tried,’ salutes its army of agents 
and promises them its utmost cooperation 
in the years which lie ahead.” 





MAKE McFERN MANAGER 


The Underwriters’ Adjusting Co. has 
opened a branch at Knoxville with H. H. 


McFern as manager. Mr. McFern has 
been in charge of the Toledo, Ohio, 
office, is well grounded in loss adjust- 


ment and the policy of the organization. 
Succeeding Mr. McFern at Toledo, Mr. 
M. D. Crowe, former staff adjuster at the 
Chicago office, has been promoted. Both 
Mr. Crowe and Mr. McFern are well 
known to the insurance fraternity and 
under their direction the offices of which 
they are in charge will operate to the 
satisfaction of interested companies. 


Harry C. Youmans & Co., Inc., New 
York City, has been chartered at Albany 
with $5,000 capital, to sell insurance. 





OWREY RESIGNS 


Assistant Secretary of Republic Fire to 


Take Field Job; Succeeded 
by E. A. Flickner 


L. D. Owrey has resigned as assistant 


secretary of the Republic Fire effective 
May 1, 


1925. He will go to eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
District of Columbia as special agent. E. 
A. Flickner, now state agent for Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Tennessee, will 


come into the home office to succeed Mr. 
Owrey. 


A A. 


3eckert, now special agent 
tor eastern 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


Maryland and District of Columbia, will 
go to Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and 
Tennessee as state agent with headquar 
ters at Columbus, 


Ohio. 


PASS PALMETTO BILL 
The New York Senate has passed the 


Truman bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the 
determine the alleged claims of the Pal- 
metto 
=e. 
of Sumter, 5. C., 
reimbursements of sums paid to the state 
of New 
taxes erroneously assessed by the 
York State 
ing the years 1918 to 1922, both inclusive. 


court of claims to hear, audit and 


Fire Insurance Co. 
and Fidelity Fire 
against 


of Sumter, 
Insurance Co. 
the state for 
York in bills for 
New 
Insurance Department dur- 


payment of 





L. & L. & G. Special Agents Made 
State Agents for Pennsylvania 


The Liverpool and London and Globe 
announces the promotion of G. S. Pet- 
rik, now special agent in Western Penn- 
sylvania, to the position of state agent. 
He will continue to supervise the com- 
pany’s business in that section, with the 
assistance of Special Agent T. V. R. 
Daniel. Their headquarters are at No. 
307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 
nouncement is also made of be promo- 
tion of Special Agent Earle Smith to 


the position of state agent, od he will 
supervise the business of the company 
in Eastern and Central Pennsylvania 


with the assistance of Special Agents H. 
1D. Wenner and George T. Butler. Their 
headquarters are at No. 320 Telegraph 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Savage Made Philadelphia 
Manager of Fire Association 
W.G.S. Savage has been appointed Phila- 
delphia manager of the Fire Association 
_ Vic 7 succeeding former Secretary 
N. Kelly, Jr resigned. Mr. Savage has 
ar with the Fire Association since 1907 
and for the last eleven years has been 
special agent in eastern Pennsylvania. C. 
P. Winders has been made assistant Phila 
delphia manager. 





SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITY 


A rapidly growing, strong, eastern, old 
line life insurance company has an open- 
ing for a capable assistant actuary. Write 
stating qualifications and salary expected. 
All replies treated as strictly confidential. 


Address: “Actuary,” 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street New York, N, Y. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New Yerk 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 41¢ N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicage 
PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacraments Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











lire losses last 


year, without a 
single conflagration to swell the 
figures, were $377,529,250.00. 

These figures are not extraordi- 
nary. Unfortunately, they seem to 
have become the figures of the 


annual fire expectation. 

They come from fires everywhere, 
city, town and country, Contents of 
so-called fireproof buildings do not 
fail to make heavy contributions. 

In fairness, himself no 
creditors, every 
must recognize two 
First, to set up a high 
standard of housekeeping and safe- 
guarding of the fire hazards of his 
premises for the prevention of fire 
and to insist upon rigid maintenance 
of that standard; 
and 


then, to 


less than to his 


business man 


obligations: 


second, to procure 
with due regard to 
fluctuations of his insurable 


values, adequate insurance properly 


maintain, 
major 


written to cover his needs. 
In the 


losses, it is 


face of our nation-wide 
sheer folly to take 


chances in the hope that fates will 


Reprinted from National 


ERNEST STURM 





Association of Credit Men 


AN INVENTORY — 


Three Customers Put Out of Business by Disastrous 
Fires Within Period of Forty-eight Hours. 
Sufficiently Insured to Make New Start at Once. 


be kind. A member of the Asso- 
tion calls attention to fire visited 
upon four prosperous customers 
within 48 hours. Here is the way 
their affairs stood: 
Insurance 
No. 1—Mdse., Fix- 
tures and Building $19,500 $9,500 
No. 2—Mdse. and 
Fixtures? 2s. .c sc. 11,400 2,500 
No. 3—Mdse., Fix 
tures and Building 14,800 13,000 
No. 4—Mdse. and 
Pextaree ..6chcca 17,200 ~=7,000 


Value of 
property 


destroyed 
$62,900 $32,000 


None of these customers had ever 
fire wanted a 
apparently all but one figured 
that his chances of being visited by 
but the 
customers are out of business today, 


had a before; none 


fire; 
fire were small; three of 
their capital gone, and compelled to 
begin again at the One 
entertain 


bottom. 


selected a position; two 


SPECTAI 


Chairman of the Board President 
, CASH CAPITAL .ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO ’ SAN FRANCISCO 


BULLETIN No. 


“*to determine both its quality and its sufficiency”’ 
No need to worry about quality if it’s an American Eagle Policy. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


One 


the hope of getting back into busi- 
ness with the help of friends, but 
No. 3 immediately rented a vacant 
store, wired for stock, opened his 
door for customers in ten days from 
the date of the fire. 

The illustration should suggest to 
the members of the Association the 
service they can render customers 
in urging immediate review in con- 
nection with first-of-the-year in- 
ventory figures of their insurance 
coverage, to determine both its 
quality and its sufficiency. 

There some customers who 
very year will be devoutly 
thankful that they were doing busi- 
ness with concerns having enough 
interest in their welfare to urge and 
insist upon proper attention to the 
adequacy of insurance coverage, 

Remember, 


are 
this 


a customer offers no 
of excuse when he complains 
that the rate is too high. Rates are 
in accord with severity of hazards. 
High rates are indicative almost to 
a certainty of high loss ratios. 


sort 


12, January 28, 1925. 


PAUL L. HAID 
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ASSETS 
i REE... 15. \cocr kis kb ovaseeawaes $70,200.00 Minn., Lyndale & Minn. Ry. Co., Ist Mtge....... 1925 
reg Tel. “OPES 0" ES | een TA 1929 169,750.00 Minnesota, State of, Certif. of Indebt.:....... 1926-27 
Doaee Tal Me Tal: Co, BOOK... sce oscascenses 159,600.00 Missouri Pac., Ist & Refd. Mtge................. 1926 
¢ : gp ‘ National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. stock...... 
Anglo-Amer. Oil Co., Ltd., S. F. Gold Notes..... 1925 55,550.00 Newf dank es f. War L Bd 1928 
i : ewfoundland, Govern. of, War Loan Bocas 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co., Script........... 1922-23-24 194,900.80 New York Central, Eq. T f 1920 1926 
. : ; RG, CNR DD soo 5:0:6.0:0.4:3:00 0.09 
Balt. & o,, Pitts. Junc. & PE ED cco i soarnaiwmes 1925 25,000.00 New York Central, Eq. Tr. Gd. Notes of 1913..... 1928 
Bell Tel. of Canada, ist Mitge...............-220- 1925 127,500.00 N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Co., Eq. Gd. Notes...... 1925-26 
Borden Company preferred.................++++5 3,675.00 N.Y: Tel Gos let & Got. WER)... co ovcccecce sees 1939 
Borden Mills, Inc., Ist Mtge..................-+- 1934 24,750.00 New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. Ry. Co., Ist Mtge.... 1925 
ES nn, ar ee eT ee ie 1925 25,000.00 Old Ben Coal Corp., 10-year Deb................ 1934 
Brooklyn Edison Co. common...........-...---- 24,200.00 Pacific Fruit Express Co., Eq. Trust........... 1925-26 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co. Guar. Gd. Notes.... 1925 100,000.00 Pac. T. & T. Co., Ist Mtge. & Coll. Tr. S.F...... 1937 
? ; 6 101,000.00 Pan Amer. Pet. & Trans. Co. Mar., Eq. Conv.... 1930 
Carolina, Clinchfield & O. R. R. Co., Eq. Tr.... 192 ’ Pp Ohio Edi Co. S Gold Bond 27 
: Be ce 1925 25,000.00 enn. Ohio ison Co., Sec. Go SAS 19 
Central Leather, Ist Lien Gold Bonds People’s Gas Lt. & Coke Co., Sec. Gd. Bds...... 1927 
Central of Ga. Ry. Co., Sec. Gold Notes.......... 1929 51,500.00 Pershing Square Office Bldg., Ist Mtge.......... 1925 
Chass Mationad Maakk. ..........- 0-0 00028eee0sse. 84,000.00 Phila. R. T. Co, Kauilp. Te. Cant........6-.00002 1926-27 
Chestnut St. Office Bldg., Ist Mtge.............-- 1925 25,000.00 Public Service Corp. of N. J., pfd. stock.......... 
Chic. & Alton, Eq. Gold Notes..............-.. 1926-27 151,500.00 go ag ee | a ee 
Chic., Mil. & St. P. Ry. Co. Conv...........-.-. 1932 29,500.00 Pure Oil, Ist Mtge Bonds........................ 1926 
Chic., Mil. & St. P. Ry. Co., Equip...........---. 1927 25,250.00 Reserve Resources Corp., 6% cum. pfd. stk........ 
Chic. R. I. & Pac Ry. Co., Ist Refd. Mtge...... . 1934 21,000.00 Savannah Elec. & Power Co., Gd. Notes.......... 1925 
Chic., R. 1. & Pac. Ry. Co., Gold Notes.......... 1926 75,750.00 Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., Eq. Tr........... 1925-26 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha Ry. Co., Deb...... 1930 24,500.00 Shelton Ap’t Hotel Bldg., Ist Mtge.............. 1925 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co., Ist Mtge. Bonds...... 1927 25,250.00 Sinclair Crude Oil Purch. Co., Gold Notes....... 1925 
Corn Products common stock................++-: 41,000.00 Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Lien Notes...... 1929 
Corn Products preferred stock................. o 48,400.00 South & North Alabama R.R. Co., Cons. Mtge.... 1936 
De Bardeleben Coal Corp., Ist Mtge. Serial Southern Pacific R.R. Co., Conv................. 1929 
SEES FT ee er eT ee 1925 25,000.00 Southern Railway Co., common stock........... 
Ei Paso Blectric Co., Notes... .......5.sccccecere 1925 35,350.00 Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Ser. Gd. Notes...... 1925-26 
Erie R.R. Co., Eq. Tr. Gold Notes............... 1928 51,000.00 Standard Oil Co. of New York, Gold Deb..... _ 1933 
Erie R.R. Co., 2-year Gold Notes................ 1926 25,000.00 St. Gerard Ap’t Bldg., Ist Mtge Bonds........... 1925 
Fidelity-International Trust Co. Stock........... 97,200.00 Tampa, City of, Florida, Water Works........... 1926 
Florida East Coast R.R. Co., Ist Mtge........... 1959 23,250.00 Le ae od oe Oo Oa rr re 1927 
Florida, State of, Everglade Drain. Dis. Bds...... 1935 25,750.00 Toledo, St. Louis & West R.R. Co., Pr. Lien..... 1925 
Franklin Co. Coal Co., Ist Mtge. Ser. Gd. Bds.... 1926 24,500.00 Union Pac. R.R. Co., 20-year Conv............... 1927 
Galveston-Houston El. Co., Gold Notes........... 1925 25,000.00 Union Pac. R.R. Co., Equ. Tr. Ctf............... 1925 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ist Mtge.. ....... 1941 58,310.00 Union Tank Car Co., Eq. Tr. Gd. Notes.......... 1930 
Great Northern Ry. ‘Co., Eq. Tr..............5... 1927 25,000.00 United States Steel Corp. pfd. stock.............. 
Illinois Central R.R. Refd. Mtge................. 1955 22,250.00 Wabash Ry. Co., Eq. Tr. Gold Notes........... 1926-27 
Industrial Bank of Japan Ext. Gd. Deb.......... 1927 50,000.00 Wheeling & Lake Erie, Eq. Gd. Notes........... 1926 
Jones County, N. C., Ref. Notes................: 1925 50,000.00 12 E. 86th St. Ap’t Bldg., 1st Mtge Bds........... 1925 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. Ry. Co................. 1928 24,500.00 1 W. 39th St. Bldg., N. Y., Ist Mtge Bds.......... 1925 
Los Angeles, Cal., City of, Water Wks. Bds...... 1925 40,000.00 110 William St. Corp., Reg. Deb................. 1927 
Los Angeles, Cal., City of, Highway Bonds....... 1925 20,000.00 110 William St. Corp., com. stock................ 
Louisville & Nashv. Ry. Co., Unif. Mtge......... 1940 23,000.00 110 William St. Corp., 7% cu. pfd. stock......... 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Ist preferred stock........... 21,400.00 300 Riverside Drive Ap’t Bldg., Ist Mtge........ 1925 
Macy & Co., R. H., Inc., pfd. stock.............. 17,400.00 875 West End Av. Ap’t Bldg. Corp., Ist Mtge.. "| 1926 
Macy & Co., R. H., Inc., common stock.......... 2,590.00 
Memphis, Tenn., Street Impt.................... 1925 25,000.00 POR pciarm ited onthe ean eg ee 
NN NE PW sis 6 ice See RHAN A eoddanedesvereed vee $5,705,895.00 
Cash in Banks, Uncollected Balances and Interest Accrued....... 1,316,557.34 
TOTAL ASSETS..... 2.00.0... 0c feccccccccescesecce suc, $7,022,452.34 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ee ee ee Ten ee eT ae 1 $1,001,523.66 
Reserve for Unexpired MNS ss -.cuine wet ecomeenieeesene 3,511,810.03 
rr rr re ee 60,000.00 
og ee $1,000,000.00 
NET SURPLUS.......................... 1,449,118.65 2,449,118.65 
$7,022,452.34 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


$50,000.00 
76,000.00 
50,500.00 
184,500.00 
26,500.00 
25,750.00 
24,750.00 
114,760.00 
19,200.00 
25,500.00 
24,750.00 
76,500.00 
25,000.00 
26,250.00 
25,500.00 
25,500.00 
75,000.00 
53,000.00 
22,200.00 
118,400.00 
35,000.00 
300,000.00 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
80,000.00 
150,000.00 
51,000.00 
51,500.00 
48,500.00 
7,800.00 
75,250.00 
26,750.00 
40,000.00 
24,240.00 
25,250.00 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 
14,420.00 
123,000.00 
126,750.00 
60,600.00 
100,000.00 
41,000.00 
100,000.00 
75,000.00 
450,000.00 
30,000.00 
25,000.00 





$5,705,895.00 
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How Dust Losses 
May Be Lessened 


SEPARATION SYSTEMS URGED 





Both Pneumatic and Magnetic Methods 
Known To Be Helpful In Cutting 
Explosion Danger 





Have you ever stood by a grain eleva- 
tor and watched them unloading wheat? 
The wagons drive up over the hopper, 
the bottom lets go and a cloud of dust 
rises and settles on the scales, on the 
ground, on the grass. Sure you have. 
You have seen it many times, but you 
have never thought that that same dust 
when confined and ignited was as dan- 
gerous as T. 

In 1921 there was $1,980,274 worth of 
loss in explosions—and who paid_ the 
insurance? In 1922 there was $2,797,953 
worth of loss in explosions. Just what 
percentage of the above figures may be 
classed under dust explosions one does 
not know, but it is certain that it is a 
large part; so large that a special com- 
mittee has been created by the National 
Fire Protection Association for the pur- 
pose of investigation. 

And what is a dust explosion? In the 
old days we used to blame those great 
unaccountable disasters in elevators and 
mills to spontaneous combustion, but it 
has been proved once and for all that 
this is untrue. It is dust, just dust, and 
it is capable in one short instant of turn- 
ing a large plant into a seething, roaring 
hell. It doesn’t have to be any particu- 
lar kind of ‘dust—just the commonplace 
ordinary stuff that flies from the wheels 
of fans and settles all over the factory 
in innocent heaps. 

If the dust and air are mixed in just 
the right proportions the result is a 
twisted mass of wreckage and an at- 
tendant list of killed and injured. It 
has been found that explosions will occur 
in practically every industry where dust 
is a by-product of manufacture. 


Variety of Dust Explosions 


There have been dust explosions from 
powdered milk, aluminum, magnesium, 
rubber, cork, cocoa, spice, lime-sulphur 
insecticide, bark, soap and fertilizer. But 
by far outnumbering all the rest are 
those of the milling industry. Look 
over the list—just a few of many: 

May 22nd, 1878—Minneapolis, Washburn Crosby 
Mill “A,” eighteen killed; cause unknown. 

_ September 20th, 1898—Toledo, Union Elevator, 
fourteen killed; five hurt, 

March 7th, 1905—Cedar 
Cereal, $1,500,000 loss. 

November 6th, 1913—Fort Dodge, Quaker Oats 
Co., tramp iron through oat huller. 

December 11th, 1916—Petersboro, Quaker Oats, 
$2,000,000 loss. 

March 19th, 


Rapids, American 


1921—-Chicago, Armour Elevator, 
$2,000,000 loss, six killed and four hurt. 
January 3rd, 1924—Pekin, Ill., Corn Products 
Refining Co., $500,000 loss; thirty-one killed and 
thirty-eight ‘hurt. 
September 17th, 1924—Milwaukee, 
ing Co., $1, 500,000 loss. 


Krause Mill 


Causes of Explosions 


What causes the dust explosion; what 
brings the spark that can tear down a 
giant mill in an instant? That’s the 
worst of it. It takes only a spark, and 
the instant it is struck everything is 
gone. A large percentage of the explo- 
sions can be traced to such definite 
causes as a lantern, a match, a hot bear- 
ing or a sparking motor, but the most 
of them are caused by foreign substances 
in the grinders, coming in contact with 
metal somewhere, throwing a tiny spark 
and touching off a force more powerful 
than dynamite. 

Grains are’ bound to pick up bits of 
tramp iron on the way to the elevator— 
car bolts, mule shoes, car linings, pick 
heads, shovels, nails, screws and even 
draw bars and cans of beans from a 
workman’s lunch have been found in 
grain. Any one of these items dropped 
a short distance can throw a spark that 
will ruin plant, business and the lives 
of the workers. Perfect ventilation, 
dust-collector systems and a_ careful 
watch of machinery will do much to- 
ward cutting down the dangers of dust 
explosion, but more important than all 


is the catching of the tramp iron which 
is likely to pass into the mill with the 
grain. 


Means For Cutting Hazard 


There 
use. 


are a number of methods in 
Chief among these we find pneu- 
matic separation and magnetic separa- 
tion. A pneumatic separator system is 
expensive, requirés a large amount of 
equipment, has a high installation cost 
and high upkeep cost. Add to this and 
the fact that it brings but little advan- 
tage over magnetic separation. It does 
take out bits of stone, but these do not 
throw sparks and are not dangerous to 
animals. 

Magnetic separation operates at low 
cost, requires little equipment compared 
to pneumatic separation, and is sure to 
catch all the tramp iron which passes 
through it. Take the case of the Krause 
Company in Wisconsin. This plant was 
of the most modern type employing the 


most up-to-date of machinery and 
guarding it ‘with a sprinkler system. 
There were twelve magnetic separators 


operating in the plant, all performing 
the work of protecting the grinders. 

The explosion occurred in an elevator 
leg through the contact of a_ bricket 
with a piece of tramp iron. The first 
explosion disrupted the sprinkler sys- 
tem and the result was a fire that de- 
stroyed the plant. It is the opinion of 
the commission that investigated this 
disaster that had there been a magnetic 
separator at the base of the elevator leg 
the explosion would never have occurred. 

There is an interesting story in an 
account of a miraculous escape by the 
employees of the Argo plant of the Corn 
Products Company. A No. 12 Peters 
Target Shell, loaded with three drams 
of black powder and one and one-eighth 
ounces of No. 5 shot, was taken from 
a bed of corn as it passed from the corn- 
screen. It was remarkable that the shell 
did not explode through the rough hand- 
ling received. Had it done so, it would 
have added another disaster to that long 
list already piled up. 

Careful consideration to the type of 
magnet used is another very important 
feature. Home-made affairs are ex- 
pensive. Being made of materials not 
suited to the particular use, they burn 
far too much current, or, if they are 
permanent magnets, they are incapable 
of handling the problem of larger ma- 
terial. Chief among the manufactured 
types is the magnetic pulley, but there 
are many special designs for special 
purposes. 





Richmond Fire Agents Stand 
Pat on Relations with Brokers 


Richmond Fire In- 
Exchange will continue to re- 
accept business from local 
brokers. Decision to stand pat on this 
issue was reached at a_ well-attended 
meeting of the exchange after the mat- 
ter had been fully threshed out. The vote 
against letting down the bars was said 
to have been almost unanimous. In the 
discussion fear was voiced that if the 
body departed from its long-standing 
position on this question many persons, 
particularly real estate agents, who are 
not regularly engaged in the insurance 
business, might be tempted to take out 
a broker's license merely for the pur- 
pose of getting commissions on some 
line which they would have opportunity 
to place. 
Members of 


Members of the 
surance 


fuse to 


the exchange will con- 
tinue to do business with out-of-state 
brokers as heretofore. They will also 
continue to swap business with one an- 
other, as they are permitted to do, under 
a ruling of Commissioner Button. It is 
reported that in some instances business 
in Richmond is being brokered with non- 
board agents at commission in excess 
of ten per cent. 





TRAVELERS FIRE IN MASS. 


The Travelers Fire of Hartford was ad- 
mitted last week to Massachusetts to do 
fire and marine insurance. Arthur E. 


Gates is the agent of record. 





PROVIDENT 


Fire Insurance Company 


83 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 














1871 


Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 1924 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
$1,000,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 














ANTHONY MATRE, 


Pres. NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 


LICENSED in | 
| peer a as — —- Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky. 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Pn , we. Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 

West Virginia, Wisconsin 


MARQUETTE 
NATIONAL 


FIRE peegeance COMPANY 
INSURANCE SxCEs 
yoo a for good agents. 
Assets Over Two Million Dollars 
Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE C co. —A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400.600 


CHICAGO 




















Organized 1859 


Natio! Liberty 


Insurance Company 


of America. 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Western Dept.: 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIL 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1925 


Fone Ne eRe ne LE OP L OS. DOIN me Ae ES ote gh, $ 1,500,000.00 
Ps dei innc cae cenantacaxawadna csededcedalndauae Candaakaklnaksdeadats 7,398,203.85 
Reserve for Taxes and all ctiier LAnbties, «0c cccciccccsccccccscccccccscccssscesne 1,287,359.83 
Pe I ria cvccdertsexscacacsviccadcacaaevedecotsudasnxeceadsaenalcacthedesaunes 4,003,663.25 

A NO oi cas ae taamcnveoccdencdekvewcudansssantcanenedécalwcesnamadadee $14,189,228 93 
ST a rs a ook kaha deduicancececaccccvcccvatsecatccaiienes $5,503,663.25 


FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE - ge RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 

















CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—-NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


The North River Insurance Ce. of United States Fire Insurance Ce. ef 
New York New York 

Richmond Insurance Company eof British America Assurance Co. of 
New York Toronto, Canada 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Ce. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Peliey 
of New York 

Union Fire Insurance Co. ef Buffalo, 
New York 


Ff. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- W.S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
ment, Freepert, Illineis Dept., San Francisco, California 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Seuthern Cobb Glass & Co. Managers, North 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia Carolina Dept.. Durham, Nerth 
Carolina 


Company ef 
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There is a spirit of co-operation between 
the New York Underwriters Agency and 
its representatives that has resulted in 
unusual efficiency all along the line 


a business strives for Cooperation and organization 
— unity—for a work-together spirit that helps to build 
good-will and makes for efficient service. 

The New York: Underwriters Agency feels that it has 
acquired this to an unusual degree, and realizes that the 
work of its local representatives, its field men, and its various 
territorial headquarters is responsible for the position of 
leadership which this General Agency office has attained in 
the fifty-nine years of its existence. 


With an agent, it isn’t so much a question of repre- 





senting the New York Underwriters Agency as it is of deimg a 


part of it, and that is as it should be. 
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«8 | NewYork Underwriters Agency 


sUuR 
al A.&.J.H.Stoddart 
100 William Street New York City 


The New York Underwriters Agency is an insurance underwriting headquarters that is repre- 
sented in all parts of the country. Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been 
a factor in the economical distribution of insurance protection and it has endeavored to 
merit the position of leadership that it occupies today in the insurance world. 
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Dominge Points Out 
Hazards of Theatres 


ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS 


Tells of Safeguards, Also; Lecture 


Before Insurance Clerks in 


Springfield 





C. C. Dominge, of the Great American, 
made an interesting talk on theatre hazards 
and theatre insurance in a talk before the 
Insurance Clerks’ Association of Spring- 
field, Mass. Among other things he 
answered a number of questions, the ques- 
tions and answers following: 

Q. What is a Proscenium Wall? 

A. A wall separating the stage from 
the auditorium. 

2. Q. Of what material, and how, 
should this proscenium wall be 
built? 

A. Common brick, or reinforced con- 
crete not less than 12” thick. The 
wall should extend the entire 
width of the building, and start 
from the lowest level and con- 
tine to at least 4’ above each ad- 
joining roof, and be_ properly 
coped. 

3. Q. How should the opening in the 
proscenium wall be protected ? 

A. Each opening to the musicians’ 
pit should be protected by an 
automatic standard fire door. 
While the opening at the stage 
stage level should be protected 
by an automatic staiudard fire 
door on each side of the wall, 
the stage opening should be pro 
tected with an approved asbestos 
curtain, properly hung aid in- 
stalled, with lash line. 

4. (. What are the four great safe 
guards in a theatre? 

A. 1. The providing ample auto- 
matic, quick opening smoke 
vents over the stage. 

The thorough equipment of 

the stage with automatic 

sprinklers by means of which 
the action of the heat will 
promptly release over the 
burning scenery, a rainfall 
10-fold heavier than the 
heaviest thunder shower, 
drenching the scenery and 
extinguishing the flames. 
3. A properly constructed pros- 
cenium wall, with the stage 
opening protected with a 
standard asbestos fire curtain 
installed in an approved man- 
ner. 
4. The providing of 
exits and stairways. 

5. Q. Is unprotected structural metal- 
work a serious feature in a thea- 
tre, and why? 

A. Unprotected structural metalwork 
is a very poor feature; in- 
tense heat from a severe fire will 
twist and warp unprotected 
metalwork and thereby weaken 
the structure. 

6. ©. What should we find on the roof 
of the stage building of a thea- 
tre? 

A. The skylights covering at least 

Yth of the area of the stage, 
and thin glass on metal frames, 
either supported on 3” brass 
sheaves running on an inclined 
metal track, or with Monitor type 
metal sides hinged off center 
movable parts, held closed by 
cords running to triangle; thence 
by one rope to stage. 
What is the object of the steel 
knife usually found on the wall 
on the side of the stage building? 
A. This knife is to cut the rope in 
order to open the automatic sky- 
lights on the stage roof, which 
will let the hot air, smoke, flames, 
and gases escape; also to cut the 
rope and allow the asbestos fire 
fire curtain to descend. 

Where are gas lights permitted in 

a theatre building ? 

A. Gas lights are permitted only in 


~ 
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the hallways of the dressing- 
room section, for pilot lights on 
the stage, and in combination 
fixtures in the auditorium. 

9. QO. How should the dressing rooms 
be cut off? 

\. By a solid brick wall, with each 
opening protected by a standard 
automatic fire door on each side 
of the opening. 

Is smoking permitted in a thea- 

tre without a penalty crarge? 

A. Smoking is permitted by the 
actors as required during the 
play only; otherwise a charge 
is made in the rating schedule. 


10. Q. 


Insurance Men 
Honor C. J. Ayres 


(Continued from page 1) 

new ideas, Mr. Ayres is one agent who 
minakes use to the limit of blotters, pads, 
literature and novelties sent out by in 
surance companies. Novelties are used 
to make friendships, with the result that 
even the newsboys were not turned down 
when they came into the dance during 
the celebration to ask ‘for lead pencils. 
One result of this was shown when this 
reporter asked a newsboy during the 
afternoon if he could tell where the 
Ayres insurance office was. He looked 
insulted at such a reflection upon his 
intelligence, but quickly countered: 

“Sure, boss; one block up the street, 
but T’ll take you there.” This said with 
a lot of enthusiasm. 


Why Ayres Is a Good ‘iin 

Asked by Tuer Eastern UNbDERWRITER 
why Mr. Ayres was a good agent, J. M. 
Carrothers, toastmaster at the dinner— 
who, by the way, has three sons who 
are field men, Harold J. and Robert M., 
with the Phoenix in this state, and J. 
Edgar, who is with the Newark—said: 

“He’s all there on all counts. First, 
he sells lots of insurance and _ believes 
in advertising and thinking of his town 
as well as himself; so evervbody knows 
that both he and Saranac Lake are on 
the map. He recognizes his responsi 
bilities to his companies and would not 
write anything for them that he wouldn't 
write for himself if he were running 
an insurance company. His loss ratio 
is splendid (pardon me while I knock 
on wood). Also, he can handle a line 
controlled by some other agent and 
broker to the satisfaction of both the 
latter and the assured.” 

The veteran, F. F. 
agent of the Agricultural, who was 
standing near, echoed what Mr. Car- 
rothers said, and added: “TI think that 
‘Jim’ has also answered the question 
why we are all here. Just anybody, you 
know, couldn’t dig up such an aggrega 
tion of insurance talent because he has 
had an anniversary.” 

Among some of the summer camps 
which the Ayres office handles, either 
by direct control or for some agent and 
broker, are those of Jules H. Bache, of 
Wall Street; Estate of A. C. Bostwick, 
Andrew Carnegie, II., Emil Gabler 
(the piano manufacturer), W. A. FE. 


Buell, general 


Drescher, Mabel Brady Garvan, Knoll 
wood Club, Adolph Lewisohn (the 
philanthropist and copper magnate), 


Marcus M. Marks, S. A. Swenson, H. R. 
Mallinson (the silk man), Farnham 
Yardley, George .R. Packard, A. J. 
Reach (the old baseball hero), Elizabeth 
Mills Reid (New York “Herald-Trib 
une”), Whitney Hunting Club and Tru 
deau Sanitorium. The Garvan 
which is at 


$1,055,000 line. 


camp, 
Racquette Lake, is a 


During the course of the anniversary 
celebration prizes were given to school 
children who, by typewriter or pen, had 
won prizes offered by Mr. Ayres for 
clever slogans, shields, etc. 





CLINTON J. AYRES 


In his talk at the dinner, Mr. Car 
rothers paid tribute to Mr. Ayres’ skill 
as an agent and popularity with the field 
men of the companies in his office. 

Mr. Buell gave a most interesting 
reminiscent talk. The Agricultural was 
the first company to have an agent in 
Saranac Lake, having appointed O. It 
Miller in 1883. The Miller office, after 
going through several hands, was event 
ually purchased by Mr. Ayres Mr 
Zuell has been coming to Saranac Lake 
since April 12, 1894—thirty-two years. 
The speaker said he was early impressed 
by Mr. Ayres’ abilities, as he was an 
agent “who did things right.” 

Judge Lovett delivered an cloquent ad 
dress in which he emphasized the en 
ergy, enterprise and achievements of the 
Saranac Lake agent. He said that Mr. 
Ayres was loyal to the best traditions 
of fire insurance, in both treatment of 
clients and of companies. “He knows 
the correct meaning of the word service 
and can practice as well as preach it,” 
said the judge, and everybody applauded 

The company executives present took 
advantage of the occasion to print a con 
gratulatory advertisement in the local 
newspaper, “The Adirondack  Enter- 
prise,” in which they signed their names 
to a statement that they were glad to 
be in Saranac Lake and to be guests 
of the Ayres agency. The local paper 
devoted a column and a half to the 
Ayres celebration, starting the story on 
the front page. 


Among Those Present 


Among the insurance men who = ac- 
cepted invitations for the Ayres celebra 
tion were the following: 

ais may: I. Dooley, secretary, 


Continental 
I.. Green, vice-president, 


. Boston Insurance 
Co. 

J. C. Barden, 
surance Co. 

A. W. Denio, Rochester 

F. C. Hatfield, secretary, Phoenix of Hartford 

J. D. Erskine, general agent, Northern As- 
surance. 


vice president, 


Automobile In 


- A. R. Robertson, field supervisor, Aetna In- 


surance 
Percy Lin a J. Roberts, Mr. Duxbury, 
North Briti Mercantile. 


Jo n W. BB... advertising manager, 
George Brinley, Hartford. 

Fr. W. Stein, Glens Falls. 

William M, ‘Ballard, branch secretary, Com- 
mercial Union, 

A. T. Lovett, Fire Association. 

John B. Dacey, Boston. 

Fr. F. Buell, Agricultural. 

W. E. Maynard, 
Washington. 

J. M. Daggett, Royal. 

li. B. Nugent, Aetna. 

C. M. Tillotson, Providence- Washington. 

A. H. Murphy, secretary, Orient. 

C. A. Tillotson, Orient. 

A. S. Robinson, Northern. 

John A. Jordan, Continental. 

Talbot Sinclair and Harry Hallam, United 

Sti ites KF. & G. 
Harry Wadsworth, 
Syracuse. 

James F. Dissell, Automobile Insurance Co. 
Harry W. Miller, Commercial Union. 

Robert H. Byrnes, Niagara. 

A. Birchenough, New York Fire Rating Or- 
ganization, 

William Westphal, Hartford. 

R. C. Holzwarth, Norwich, Union. 

W. E. Maloney, Grinnell Co. 

George F. Kinback, Great American. 

J. M. and R. M. Carrothets, Phoenix. 

H. L. Stanley and J. Frank Suydam, Home 
U nderwriters. 

. C. Wallace, secretary, Agricultural. 

B. F. Finneran and Max Webb, General Ad- 
justment Bureau, 

Herbert Hale, O’Neil & Hale, Malone. 

C. H. Hapgood, Gilbert & Hapgood, Malone. 
Neil Mooney, New York Central, 


vice-president, Providence 


Wadsworth & Olmstead, 


EVEN the best of Agents 
cannot have the Universe 


But we will give them 


THE WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
if not already assigned 
in their territory. 


Write us today at 
670 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Then give to THE WORLD the best 
you have and the best will 
come back to you" 
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Interesting and Unique Items 
In Annual Statement Blanks 


Agency Entertainment, Charity Gifts, Laundry and Life Insurance Expendi- 
tures Appear; Hartford Paid More Than $2,000,000 In Taxes, Licenses and 


Fees: What Some Companies Spent On Advertising; One Fire Com- 


It is always interesting to look at the 
annual statements filed with the insurance 
departments concerning human interest 
and other out of the ordinary data, and 
a representative of THe EASTERN UNDER 
WRITER recently looked at a number of 
these reports in Trenton 

He first turned to the report of the 
Ruffalo Insurance Co., as Sidney R. Ken 
nedy, the new president of that company, 
is an original character and he wanted to 
know if anything unconventional would ap- 
pear in that report. He was not disap 
pointed. Under the head of “Expenses” 
there was an item “lntertaining Agents 
$461.77.” It was the only report filed 
where such an item appeared as insurance 
companies are not ordinarily so frank as 
this. They blanket their entertainment ex 
pense under some other item, but Mr. Ken 
nedy decided to cut out the camouflage. 


The report of the Hartford Fire con 
tains a volume for thought in a_ few 
notations under the subject of “Ex 
penditures for taxes, licenses and fees 
The Hartford in 1924 paid $1,585,243 un 
der the head of “State, county and 
municipal taxes, licenses and fees.” It paid 
to insurance departments $132,497. It paid 
for fire department’s maintenance $183, 
413. It paid for the maintenance of fire, 
patrol and salvage corps $102,454. All 
other taxes, licenses and fees, except on 
real estate, amounted to $14,438. In brief, 
under the head of “Taxes, licenses and 
fees” the Hartford Fire Insurance Com 
pany in 1924 paid $2,018,047. 


” 


The representative of “THe IAstrern 
UNDERWRITER turned to the report of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Co. which be 
gan business at the end of October, 1924. 
Most of the pages, of course, were blank 
There is nothing much yet to report. It 
develops, however, that the first $500,000 
investment made by the company was in 
United States Liberty bonds, 4th Liberty 
loan. These bonds were purchased on 
October 8th. 

The company started the year 1925 with 
urplus over all liabilities of $492,674, and 
total admitted assets of _ $992,674. From 
October 25th to December 31st, it earned 
interest and rents of $8,940 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
filed with the annual statements is the 
chart of the  Providence-Washington 
printed in the old style English which 
was in current use at the time the com- 
pany was begun. This is the alphabet 
where the letter “f” is used for the let- 
ter “s.” The Providence Insurance Co 
was incorporated in 1799. The Washing 
ton Insurance Co. was incorporated in 
1800. The two companies were consoli 


dated in 1820. 


The Insurance Company of North 
America filed a separate item under the 
head of “Contingent Commissions” in its 
statement of premiums written and losses 
paid. In 1924 the company wrote con- 
tingent commissions premiums of $4,334: 
paid losses of $6,839. The Insurance Com 
pany of North America also filed a sepa 
rate item under “Use and Occupancy.” 
Che premiums were $222,774 and the losses 
$64,326. 


_ Three interesting miscellaneous expense 
items in the annual statement of the Mer 
chants of New York were “Water 


¢ J and 
ice—$177.08; Life insurance—$776; 


and 


Laundry (meaning face towels)—$172.” 
Two of the very prominent members of 


pany Writes Plate Glass 


the board of directors of the Merchants 
lire are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Vinley J. Shepherd 


The lines of the New England mutuals 
are growing in size. The Manutacturers’ 
Mutual lire Insurance Co. of Providence 
says in its annual statement that its larg- 
cst amount of net insurance in any one 
hazard is $700,000. 


Under the items of “Advertising and 
Subscriptions” the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co., one of the big national adver- 
tisers, spent last year $411,890. 
spent $254,937. 


tal $71,527. 








F 


—=-HiL 1849-1925 Tin 


In the statement of the General Insur- 
ance Co. of Seattle which in some 








The Home 
The Insurance Company 
of North America $355,839; the Continen- 


issues both participating and non-par- 
ticipating policies, and the president of 
which, D. K. Dent, was formerly a lead- 
ing figure in the mutuals, wrote plate glass 
premiums in 1924 to the amount of $5,633; 
paying losses of $633.92. It wrote $4,809 
in Use and Occupancy and had no Use 
and Occupancy losses. During 1924 it 
paid in dividends to policyholders $59,527. 

The General Insurance Co., which has an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000, com- 
menced writing in May, 1923. The par 
value of its stock is $100. 


Under the head of “Contributions to 
charity” the Columbia Fire of Dayton, 
Ohio, in its annual statement printed the 
item of $250. Under the head of “Dona- 
tions and gifts” the Concordia of Mil- 
waukee filed the item $2,565.15. 





The Reinsurance Clearing !iouse on 
January 1, 1924, had 14 members. The 
\merican Reinsurance Exchange had 25 
members with 11 ceding companies. 
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Phe conquest of the air 





\rmy aviators completed 
26,000 mile flight around 
world and landed — safely 
Seattle, Washington. 


completely around the globe. 








made complete on September 
1924, when the United States 
their 


was 
28 


the 
at 


The trip was made in 175 days 
from start to finish, or approxi 
mately 365 hours, 11 minutes of 
actual time in the air, setting up 
a new world record for traveling 


The achievement brought forth 
congratulatory messages from 
President Coolidge, King George 
of England and scores of other 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & 
| *« SENTINEL FIRE 


MEAD OFFICES, 
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governmental heads and enthusi- 
astic receptions at every landing 
place during the flight. It stands 








HE Springfield Fire & 

Marine Insurance Com- 

pany had its beginning in 
the days when the Prairie 
Schooner was the best means 
of crossing the continent. 
The company’s business was 
started in a two-room office 
with a paid-in capital of 
$50,000.00 and it has grown 
along sound and logical lines, 
with the economic and terri- 
torial development of the 
country. Today the Spring- 
field has its own modern 
office building and a cash 
capital of $3,500,000.00. 


plishments in the history of 
aviation. 

Fully three-quarters of a century 
separate this event from the day 
when a_ struggling caravan of 
Prairie Schooners blazed the first 
trans-continental route to the 
Western Coast. 


The achievements of 1849 have 
become the commonplaces of 
1925, yet the opportunity for 
achievement is ever present for 
those who are strong enough to 
grasp it. 
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In its annual statement the Employers 
Fire of Boston says: 

8,980 of the 10,000 shares is owned by 
the New England Trust Co., trustees by 
deed of trust for the time being in the 
United States of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., but by Sec- 
tion 61 of Chapter 175 of the general 
laws of Massachusetts (the insurance laws 
of Massachausets), “each stockholder” of 
« Massachusetts stock tire insurance com- 
pany “is entitled to one vote for each 
hare he holds not in excess of i/10th of 
the capital.” The 8,980 shares have, there 
fore, only 1,000 votes. 1,007 shares are 
ewned by the Employers Securities Co., 

Massachusetts corporation, but these 
shares, because of the law just quoted, 
are entitled to only 1,000 votes. The re 
maining 13 shares are held by seven other 
stoc kholders. 

“The result is that neither of the cor- 
porate stockholders alone by virtue of the 
shares thus owned controls the fire insur 
ance company or votes a majority of its 
shares,” 


\nother annual statement shows that 
David G. Baird, one of the most sue 
cessful) young brokers in) New York, is 
the president of an insurance company. 
jhat is the [export Insurance Co. of 80 
Maiden Lane which was incorporated in 
\ugust, 1923. Its net premium income in 
1924 was $130,771. Its net loses paid were 
$23,119. 


CALLS CRUSADE A FIZZLE 


“The Standard’ Comments on Bank 
Agency Fight; “National Underwriter” 
Defends Local Boards 
The insurance newspapers continue to 
comment upon the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. “The Standard” 
of Boston says: “The bank agency 
‘crusade’ was a fizzle because the practice 
is widespread and because first, last and 
always it is strictly a local problem. The 
local agent in ‘New England, Florida, 
Texas or Minnesota is not vitally interested 
in the fact that there are forty-nine bank 
agencies in Indiana. He wonders why the 
Indiana agents don't do something about 
it with their legislature or insurance de 
partment. But he doesn’t waste much 
sympathy on his Indiana brethren because 
he has troubles of more intimate mterest 
to him. Selfish? Maybe so, but this is 
a practical world and this is a country 
of vast area.” 

In the “National Underwriter” a couple 
of weeks back appears a defense of the 
local board system. 


THE RHODE ISLAND 


Subscription Rights to New Stock Issue 
Mature on April 1; Legislature 
Acts 
Relative to the increased capital stock 
of the Rhode Island) Insurance Co., 

“Best’s Insurance News” says: 
"On February 11, 1925, we were in 
formed by the management of this or 
ganization that at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders, held on February 10, 
1925, it was unanimously voted to in 
crease the capital stock of the company 
Irom $600,000 to $750,000. This latter 
amount is the present limit authorized 
under the charter of the company. The 
present stockholders have the right to 
subscribe to this increase in the ratio 
of one share for each four now held. 
The new stock is to be paid for at 
$166 2/3rds per share. The present par 
value of the stock is $100 per share. 
“We were also informed that action 
nas also been taken to increase the au 
thorized capital to $1,500,000, so that 
lurther increases can be made in the 
near future, from time to time, by the 
hoard of directors. Before this can be 
accomplished, it is necessary to have the 
charter amended by the Rhode Island 
Legislature. The management states 
that the bill has been presented to the 
General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Is sland, and has passed the Senate 
and is now in the House for final action. 
“The new stock increased from $600,- 
000 to $750,000 and will be paid in during 
the current year; the subscription rights 
maturing April 1, 1925.” 
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His Company! 


Itisn’ta matter of pride itisamatter 

of premiums. Every Hartford color 
page in the Post helps the Hartford 
agent get business and helps him 
hold it. 

Hartford policies cover every 
form of insurance except life. The 
Hartford 
Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company is one of the things that 
makes a Hartford connection of un- 


association between the 
Fire Insurance 


surpassed value to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 








The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 


practically every form of insurance except life 











Connecticut Tobacco 
Ass’n. to Form Mutual 


FOR WRITING ~ HAIL INSURANCE 
Heavy Losses hows eas Resulted in 
Stock Companies Boosting Rates; 
Growers Think Them Too High 
The incorporation of a mutual insur- 
ance company to cover losses Dy hail on 
tobacco plantations on members of the 
Connecticut Valley Tobacco Association is 
provided in a bill being drafted by the 
legislative committee on insurance at Hart- 
ford at the request of the directors of the 
association. The tentative name of the 
company is the Limited Liability & Hail 
Insurance Company, and it will be formed 
without capital, each policyholder becoming 

a stockholder in the company. 

\mong the proposed incorporators, who 
are-all officials and directors of the tobacco 
association are the following: President 
Joseph W. Alsop of Avon; Natuan D., 
Prince of Hartford, president of the Hart- 
iord-Connecticut Trust Co.; General Man- 
ager red. B. Griffin; Judge Levi P. 
Hickey and William Il. Meyers oi Glaston 
bury. 

This new mutual imsurance company 
is being formed because of the urgent 
need of some form of coverage for the 
tobacco growers according to President 
\Isop. The stock companies, which have 
suffered heavy losses on hail covers on 
policies issued at low rates, are now re 
fusing to continue the contracts except ai 
greatly increased premiums, The tobacco 
erowers believe the increases are beyond 
reason. 


Losses Heavy in 1923 and 1924 

Judging from the experience of hail 
writing companies on their country-wide 
business during 1923 and 1924 they have 
ample excuse for jumping the premiums 
as the vast majority of them suffered 
heavy losses, as the figures publislicd in the 
last issue of THe E\srern UNivERWEITER 
clearly demonstrate. Hail underwriting 
has not proved profitable for the iast few 
years, and if the Conecticut tobacco grow- 
ers believe they can run a mutttal com 
pany at greatly reduced rates they, have 
another guess coming after twelve months 
have passed. 

\n insurance pool formed during the 
eason of 1922 among several leading com 
panies proved an entirely successful ven 
ture the first season, the tobacco growers 
tote. Losse from hail in) the Con 
neetreut Valley were less than $50,000, 
while premiums written were approxi 
mately $200,000. The heavy storms of last 
year, however, more than discounted the 
previous gains \pproximately 16,000 
acres were covered by this form of in 
surance, at $20 an acre, making the total 
premiums ahout $320,000. 

Payments on the policies, because of 
hail destreetion to crops, more than tripled 
this amount, the estimated loss being ap 
proximately $1,250,000. An agreement be 
tween toe pool members and the tobacco 
growers that a second successive success 
ful season would mean the permanent 
establishment of the hail insurance pool 
consequently became inoperative. 

Previous experience over a number of 
years has made most insurance companies 
shy of hail insurance, or they have found 
it necessary to make increases in premium 
costs. ‘lhe tobacco association is now to 
form its own insurance company in the 
hope of finding a successful plan for hail 
coverage for members. 


APPROVE HARTFORD INCREASE 


Stockholders of the Hartford Fire, last 
Friday, unanimously approved the reso 
lution of the directors recommending 
capitalization increase from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 and creating $2,000,000 addi 
tional surplus. Twenty thousand addi- 
tional shares will be sold to stockholders 


at $200 a share of $100 par. 
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Fire 
Automobile 
Tourist 
Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 
Use and Occupancy 
Postal 
Profits 
Commissions 
Strike, Riot and 
Civil Commotion 


‘ 





<i does not only bring blossoms and sunny days. Some of 
our fiercest cyclones have burst out of the calm of a spring sky. 
The bluster of March is an early warning. 













Few people stop to consider what destruction such a storm might 
bring to their property. Comparatively f ew realize that they can 
be protected against this loss for an almost insignificant sum. 


This month, Star agents are out to build business by reminding their 
clients of Tornado insurance. Theyare producing figures to show that 
cyclones and windstorms are regular visitors at this time of year — 
that tornadoes have appeared in Brooklyn as well as in Texas—that 
the damage done by windstorms amounted to many millionsof dollars 
last year. 

: Starting with March they are going to make their slogan ‘a wind- 
storm policy with every fire policy.” 
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Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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U. S. Authors Discuss 
Insurance Literature 


COMPARISON WITH _ BRITISH 


Technical Books Here Growing in Num- 
ber; One Writer Says Work Is 
Largely Labor of Love 


In a recent issue of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER Comments were made rela- 
tive to the fact that the British are more 
prolific insurance book writers (outside 
of life insurance) than the Americans 
are, and an attempt was made to analyze 
the reasons therefor. The attention of 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER was called to 
the fact that, while the British formerly 
were supreme in the matter of furnishing 
books on insurance subjects, the Ameri- 
cans are catching up, as was evidenced 
by the fact that several prominent pub- 
lishers have recently engaged insurance 
men to write books and these are rapidly 
coming from the press. 

Several instances that the Americans 
are rapidly getting on the job are cited 
in the case of the new book on Automo- 
bile Insurance, written by Ambrose Ry- 
der of the General Accident; and on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance by 
G. F. Michelbacher and Thomas M. Nial, 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 

In view of the interest evinced, THE 
EASTERN UNpbERWRITER has asked several 
of the American insurance authors to 
comment on the situation and their state- 
ments are printed herewith: 

Robert P. Barbour, Fred S. James & 
Co., author of “Agent’s Key to Fire 
Insurance”: 

Perhaps one reason why there are 
more hooks on insurance written by in- 
surance men in England than by’ their 
brethren in America is because condi- 
tions and practices are more settled over 
there. Then again English offices handle 
a world-wide business, whereas compar- 
atively few of our companies here do 
business outside the United States and 
Canada. Men dealing with any business 
from a world-wide standpoint are likely 
to become greater students. Then, too, 
we must remember that the training 1s 
somewhat more intensive than with us 


here, partly for the reason that there 
have been such tremendous _ strides 
made on our side that there has 


not been opportunity for the long train- 
ing which so many men on the other side 
receive. It takes a good bit of time to 
become really an expert in any one line 
and possibly our men have not spent 
sufficient years in handling one particu- 
lar kind of business to make them feel 
inclined to set their views forth in print. 

I hardly feel familiar enough with the 
insurance literature of Great Britain to 
make comparisons or draw conclusions 
of value. 

Robert Riegel, Professor of Insurance 
and Statistics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wharton School of Finance: 

“It would be inadvisable to judge of 
insurance literature only by the quantity 
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of books published. 


This, it 
the prime 


is true, is 
factor in the 


diffusion of 


knowledge, but the advancement of 
knowledge is dependent upon the rela- 
tively few books of excellent quality. , 


Both of these propositions are admirably 
illustrated in the field of marine insur- 
ance, where a multitude of books vir- 
tually duplicate each other as far as con- 
tents are concerned, and where at the 
same time there are a few books which 
now and hereafter will stand out pre- 
eminently. 

“T cannot see any lack in the United 
States of printed material on insurance, 
except with respect to certain neglected 
subjects. Certainly one would hardly say 
that there was any scarcity of books on 
life insurance. In fire insurance there 
is much more literature than is popu- 
larly supposed, but much of it is un- 
advertised, inaccessible and consequently 
unnoticed except by serious students of 
the business. It is a regrettable general 
rule today that a book may not sell with 
advertising, but it certainly will not sell 
without it. 


Both Countries Fall Short in Casualty 
Insurance 


“Fire insurance literature, as I have 
said, is to a considerable extent com- 
posed of publications which are little 
noticed by the general public. Last sum- 
mer in connection with a lecture course 
given for members of the Underwriters’ 
Association of the Pacific, I prepared a 
bibliography of readings. This was done 
hurriedly, away from home, and was ad- 
mittedly a makeshift—yet it contained 92 


references in 46 distinct publications. 
The number could easily have been 
tripled. These ranged, however, from 


an article clipped from a weekly journal 
to a book of 930 pages. In some lines 
of insurance our publications admittedly 
do not equal the British output—notably 
marine insurance. In other lines of in- 
surance, such as casualty insurance, both 
British and American publications fall 
short of making a creditable showing. 
“To a large extent our deficiencies in 
insurance literature arise from an ab- 
sence of organized education by insur- 
ance interests. The fostering of organ- 


ized education by insurance interests en- 
courages further study and creates a de- 
mand for insurance books. In England 
this is accomplished by the insurance in- 
stitutes and a similar work has begun 
in this country. It is hardly necessary 
to refer to the Insurance Society of New 
York, the Casualty Actuarial Society, the 
Insurance Library Association of Boston, 
and our other similar institutions which 
are performing useful functions more 
far-reaching than they themselves sup- 


pose. Insurance courses are principally 
valuable because they induce those who 
enroll to prosecute further study after 


the course is over. They give them the 
foundation and viewpoint on which to 
build. 


The Literature Does Not Pay From the 
Royalty Standpoint 


“One of the greatest obstacles to the 
writing of insurance books at present is 
that it does not pay. The more advanced 
the book, the smaller the sales. The sec 
ond obstacle is the fact that insurance 
practices and methods change so rapidly 
as to make a book out of date almost 
as soon as published. This is true of 
many lines of casualty insurance. The 
development of the business to some 
extent accounts for the dearth of books. 
In this connection I might point out the 
valuable service rendered by insurance 
journals in printing educational material. 
The journals are in a position to print 
from time to time the most up-to-date 
material on given subjects which are, for 
the reasons above stated, utterly unsuited 
for a book. These articles will never 
replace books, of course, because they 
lack coherence and comprehensiveness, 
but they supplement books and keep the 
reader up-to-date. It is unfortunate that 
some journals regard themselves merely 
as purveyors of “news,” ignoring the 
fact that many readers would be glad to 
learn something about the principle or 
problem which underlies the news item.” 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
author of books in several divisions of 
insurance: 

Your request for a comparative state- 
ment of British and American authors in 


a == 


the field of insurance is naturally diffi- 
cult because of the huge volume of out- 
standing publications in each country 
and the infinite variety of their subject 
matter. 

Any comparison, I feel, must be pre- 
mised on the fact that insurance in Great 
Britain has had a much longer historical 
background. Long before insurance 
reached worth-while proportions in the 
United States, our English friends were 


the world’s insurance specialists, not 
only in life insurance, but particularly 
in marine and fire insurance. Over a 


long period of time they have been em- 
phasizing the scientific phases of in- 
surance. In the aggregate of publica- 
tions, therefore, their actuarial, legal, 
historical and descriptive publications 
probably represent the larger proportion. 

But American contributions in insur- 
ance literature are rapidly forging ahead. 
With the enormous increase in the vol- 
ume of insurance written in the United 
States, the effort toward research and 
education in insurance is correspond- 
ingly increasing. Many of the large 
companies, through their actuarial, in- 
vestment, legal, agency and other de- 
partments, are conducting special re- 
search work into partially developed or 
relatively unknown phases. Throughout 
the United States insurance is being 
thoroughly organized through national 
and local associations, and it is remark- 
able how many literary contributions 
are appearing from the pen of leading 
members or employed investigators 
Unrecognized in our higher institutions 
of learning even twenty-five years ago, 
insurance is now represented as a sci- 
ence by special insurance departments 
in a number of our leading universities. 
Moreover, nearly all higher institutions 
of learning, offering courses in business 
science, recognize the subject to 


Somme 
important degree in their curriculum. 
The cumulative effect of the work 
through these important channels is 


bound to produce a thorough and com- 
prehensive literature. 
One other thought seems very 


impor- 
tant to me, 


In the United States, prob- 
ably more than anywhere else, an in- 
surance literature has been developed 
that assigns to the institution of insur- 
ance its proper place and importance 
in the field of business and family eco- 
nomics. Foreign publications seem to 
be confined largely to the actuarial, legal 
and other scientific phases. They seem 
to cater so strongly to the needs of the 
home office expert. Our American liter- 
ature aims in large part to reach the 
field man, and the student of business, 
and through them the ultimate buyer of 
insurance. Increased use of insurance 
is the ultimate goal we are all striving 
for. The growth of insurance depends 
upon education of the field man and 
those laymen who will become our com- 
munity leaders. This need has been 
thoroughly sensed in the United States, 
and a large and rapidly growing litera- 
ture is fulfilling the purpose. 

Prof. Ralph Blanchard, Columbia 
University, insurance advisor McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc. (publishers), and author 
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of article on insurance in Encyclopedia 
Britannica: 

The secret of much of the British ac- 
tivity in writing text material on in- 
surance is found in that mysterious 
“code of signals” after so many of the 
authors’ names. An examination of the 
prefaces of fourteen of the twenty 
books you mention in a recent article 
on authorship in the two countries 
shows that nine were written for stu- 
dents expecting to take examinations 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute or 
were inspired by lectures delivered be- 
fore that organization. In Great Bri- 
tain the Insurance Institute is managed 
as a practical education effort. It is 
realized that the attainment of knowl- 
edge in the insurance field can not be 
made “painless” and that something 
more than expressions of pious approval 
of educational activities is required to 
make such activities productive. 

In estimating the productiveness of 
the insurance profession in the United 
States, it should be remembered that 
books written by University men must 
be in large part credited to the co- 
operation of insurance executives. It 
is rare that requests for information 
and for critical review of manuscripts 
meet anything but the most generous 
assistance. Without such assistance the 
whole program of insurance education 
in the universities and colleges would 
be impossible. 

Further, a comparison by titles is de- 
cidedly misleading. One of the British 
works listed by you is a pamphlet, and 
most of the others are small booklets. 
The range which ‘they cover is not 
vreater than that covered by the publi- 
cations of the Insurance Society of New 
York, the Casualty -Actuarial Society 
and the commercial publishers of insur- 
ance work in this country. 

G. F. Michelbacher, secretary of Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and co-author of “Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance”: 

I submit the following comments as 
my contribution to your discussion on 
the question of whether, in comparison 
with Englishmen, Americans have been 
lax in the preparation of insurance text- 
books on subjects embraced within the 
field of casualty insurance. The discus- 
sion is really broader than this, but | 
feel that I am ‘not competent to offer 
a statement, except with respect to cas 
ualty insurance, as this is the only 
branch of the insurance business with 
which I am thoroughly familiar: 

Casualty insurance is the infant of the 
insurance business. Whereas marine, 
fire, and life insurance are centuries old, 
casualty insurance is only a few decades 
old, and it has had its greatest develop- 
ment within the last decade. Further 
more, inasmuch as casualty insurance 
is the latest branch of the business to 
be established, it covers a wide range 
of miscellaneous — hazards. Many of 
these are new hazards which have made 
their appearance because of recent in 
novations in our methods of daily life 
and in the processes of trade and com- 
merce. The various lines of casualty 
insurance have been developed by spe 


cialists. This is quite apparent not only 
from a survey of company organiza- 
tions, where you will find separate de- 


partments for burglary insurance, for 
plate glass insurance, etc., but also from 
a survey of rating organizations which 
will disclose numerous autonomous rat- 
ing bodies, each seeking to develop an 
individual line of business. These two 
facts, first, that casualty insurance is 
young and has been passing through its 
period of most rapid development and, 
second, that the business has produced 
specialists, both have a bearing on the 
question at issue. 


An Ever-Changing Business 


In a young business the situation is 
an ever-changing one; it is kaleido- 
scopic in character. It follows that a 
text-book written with a particular view 
of this picture in mind would very soon 
become obsolete. I think this is one 
reason why we are only now beginning 
to produce text-books on various phases 
of the casualty insurance business. The 
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people in it have not heretofore felt like 
spending the time necessary to write 
books, feeling that as long as the busi- 
ness was developing so rapidly, and had 
not reached a basis of stabilization, their 
efforts would be largely wasted, or, at 
least, that the work of revision on such 
texts to keep them reasonably up-to- 
date would be practically prohibitive. 
To-day casualty insurance has to some 
extent passed beyond the developmental 
period. Consequently, text-books are 
being written. Casualty insurance has 
by no means reached its ultimate stage 
of development, but changes are being 
accomplished much less rapidly, and 
there is, therefore, a fairly definite tech- 
nique to present to students who are 
interested in the practices employed i 
the business. 

The fact that the business has devel- 
oped more or less in closed compart- 
ments also has had its influence, because 
very few people have been able to estab- 
lish sufficient contact with all of the 
branches-of the business to be able to 
acquire that knowledge which is essen- 
tial if satisfactory general texts are to 


be written. So far as I know we have 
not yet produced text-books covering 
the casualty insurance business in its 
entirety. There are, however, many 


good books and pamphlets on individ- 
ual branches of the business. Inasmuch 
as there is a limit to the material which 
is available for individual branches of 
the business, much of the literature to 
date is incorporated in monographs or 
in papers which have been published in 
the insurance press or in the publica- 
tions of some of our insurance societies, 
such as the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
There is by no means a lack of litera- 
ture on casualty insurance, but it is dis- 
organized, and the time is ripe for some- 
one, having a general knowledge of ie 
entire business, to write a good text- 
book on casualty insurance which would 
be comprehensive in that it would sur- 
vey the entire field rather than individ 
ual departments of the business. 


More Rapid Pace Over Here 


Finally, if you seek to compare Amer- 
icans and [Englishmen in any phase of 
human activity, you must take into con- 
sideration the fact that all of the proc- 
esses of life in this country move at a 
fare more rapid pace than they do in 
England. I feel certain that men en- 
gaged in the casualty insurance business 
in this country observe business pro- 
grams of daily routine far more strenu- 
ous and exacting than those observed 
by Englishmen in similar positions. The 
result is that we do not have very much 
time to write. If we attempt to find 
time to do so we usually discover, that 
we must cut into our period of recrea- 
tion. Some people will do this, but, as 
a general rule, men justly feel that 
recreation is an important consideration, 
and they will not take time, which would 
otherwise be spent in play, for serious 
labor. If there is any greater produc- 
tion of books on insurance subjects in 
England than in this country, it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that Englishmen 


have more leisure time away from busi- 
ness. They, therefore, find time to play 
and have some time left over for study. 
This may be entirely inaccurate, but it 
is my impression that it is a substan- 
tially correct statement. I believe, how- 
ever, that there can be absolutely no 
criticism of American insurance men on 
the ground that they fail to appreciate 
the value of education. We educate our- 
selves to a high degree of efficiency, not 
so much by study out of office hours, 
but by strict application to the practical 
problems which we confront during 
every hour of our business activity. In 
my judgment, casualty insurance in this 
country has had a technical and scien- 
tific development far beyond what it 
has had in England. I also feel that 
steps which are being taken to-day to 
introduce the subject of insurance into 
the curricula of our schools and universi- 
ties reflect the sincere desire of insur- 
ance executives to have men trained for 
entrance into the insurance business. 


We are not backward in insurance 
education, even though, as you point out, 
we may be backward in the preparation 
of text-books. But, after all, mere vol- 
ume of production is not important. It 
may be that we are proceeding more 
cautiously, and that such text-books as 
are now beginning to appear on the mar- 
ket will be so complete, and have such 
great educational value, that our needs 
will be met without the production of 
a large body of literature which would, 
of course, be interesting in that it would 
probably represent a diverse treatment 
of various subjects, but which would 
not serve substantially to increase the 
total of human knowledge on the few 
fundamental principles which underlie 
our business. 

William J. Graham, second vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
author of “The Romance of Life In- 
surance’: 


The British have more good books on 
underwriting subjects because they have 
been the authorities on these subjects. 
The Americans have been the great dis- 
tributors of insurance. The American 
books run: towards salesmanship and 
distribution of insurance rather than 
towards the actuarial or underwriting 
phase of the business. We inherited 
our underwriting practices and litera- 
ture in this country from institutions 
long established in Great Britain. 

The Americans have also produced 
books popularly descriptive of life in- 
surance, notably the series written by 
William Alexander. While the English 
books on underwriting have a currency 
on this side of the water, the American 
books on selling insurance have no cor- 
responding sale on the other side be- 
cause there is no corresponding agency 
organization in Great Britain. 

The Actuarial Society of America, 
modeled much after the British Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, has grown to ma- 
turity over the last generation and is 
now where it can measure Jength_ and 
strength with the British society. Other 
actuarial and scientific insurance bodies 


have also been developed within the 


last few years. 

During the time in which I was taking 
the examinations of the Actuarial So- 
ciety, practically all the reference books 
and text-books were of English author- 
ship. This situation has changed ma- 
terially. Looking over the last syllabus 
of the Education Committee of the 
Actuarial Society of thirty-four insur- 
ance volumes recommended for study, 
nine are British, five are Canadian and 
twenty are American. The American 
and Canadian writings are in frequent 
instances more or less localized studies 
of mortality statistics, but there remain 
a large number of authoritative books 
written by Americans on important un- 
derwriting phases. 

In books, the last thing we want to 
apply is the quantitative test. I am sure 
you will agree with me that one good 
book is worth a library of those not so 
good. I am reminded of the statements 
recently made in my presence by the 
president of an American university, 
who said there were two things acutely 
wrong with modern college training. 
“One of these,” said the college presi- 
dent, “is the profusion of half-baked 
books by half-baked teachers—the other 
and more acute difficulty comes from 
the fact that these half-baked professors 
read one another’s half-baked books.” 

E. C. Lunt, President Sun Indemnity 
Co., author of book on surety insurance: 

It is not strange, it seems to me, that 
technical treatises upon insurance topics 
have not been numerous in America up 
to now. We have been like the small 
boy who was told that the map of Eu 
rope was changing every day, and who 
said that he would wait until things 
were more settled before wasting time 
over geography. Our insurance map 
has been changing every hour in the 
day, and we have all been so busy in 
trying to keep up with these multitudin- 
ous developments that we have had no 
time for writing books, even if it had 
seemed worth while to write to-day 
something that would become more or 
less obsolete to-morrow. 

By this time, however, a good deal of 
material is available which is not of 
transitory interest merely, but of per- 
manent, recordable value and_ which 
might be embodied in books with great 
advantage to students of insurance ques- 
tions and to practical underwriters. 
Everybody hopes that the experts in the 
business will contrive in some way to 
find time for the preparation of these 
books. 

Thomas L. Bean, vice-president of the 
New York Indemnity, who has just had 
published a book on the sales end of 
accident and health insurance: 

Heretofore, the Americans have largely 
directed their literary efforts to the stim- 
ulation of insurance selling in which they 
are more expert than the British, but I 
understand the situation is changing and 
that a number of technical books are 
being issued and others are now under 
way. It is quite true, however, that we 
have fallen short on technical insurance 
volumes, one reason in casualty insur- 
ance being that the business is not old. 
Just give the American authors time, 
however, and they will demonstrate that 
they can write as valuable volumes about 
their business as authors of any other 
country. 


Important Speakers to Talk 
at Cleveland Club Meeting 


Harry L. Conn, superintendent of in- 
surance of Ohio, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual banquet of 
the Fire Insurance ‘Club of Cleveland, 
which will be held at the Midday Club 
on the evening of March 28. W. G. 
Wilson, manager of the Aetna Asso- 
ciated Companies for Ohio, will be the 
toastmaster. Thomas C. Moffatt, presi- 


dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents; Walter H. Bennett, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the same organiza- 
tion, and Ernest Palmer, manager of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters, will be 
the other speakers. 
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Marine Conditions on 
Up Turn in England 


CARGO SITUATION BETTER 





Changes Last Year Likely to Bring 
Financial Improvement; Hull Under- 
writing Still Poor 





While there are not likely to be any 
larger profits on marine insurance written 
in 1924 than in 1923 by English companies, 
several constructive moves were made last 
year by marine insurance underwriters 
which are likely to bear fruit this year in 
the form of greater prosperity. The “Post 
Magazine” in a recent issue reviews 1924 
in marine insurance giving in detail im- 
portant developments within the business. 
lhis review follows: 

This last year has proved exceptional. 
In the face of trade depression, severe 
competition and difficulties which have 
arisen out of the abnormal expansion of 
the market consequent upon the war time 
and post war boom, underwriters have 
accomplished much that will be of per- 
manent benefit to their business. This 
statement needs qualification, however. 
The progress has been made in one direc- 
tion only: that of improving the conditions 
upon which marine insurance is effected. 

So far as the financial side of the business 
is concerned, nothing has been accomplished, 
sa’ perhaps, a demonstration that the 
weak security which was left in the market 
when the boom ended has at length been 
climinated bv the process of exhaustion, 
and that the security which remains is 
fundamentally sound. It is, indeed, sig- 
nificant that during the year not one 
failure due to marine business has been 
recorded. and this at a time when the 
effects of the slump have been most keenly 
felt. There is no need to dwell upon this 
aspect of the case, however, and the less 
material and most important side of the 
business in which progress has been made 
offers plenty of matter for comment. 

Accomplishments of 1924 

Briefly to rehearse those matters, it may 
be stated that the International Law As- 
sociation successfully carried out its long 
contemplated amendment of the York- 
Antwerp Rules, great progress has been 
made in improving marine policy condi- 
tions through the amendment of clauses, 
underwriters have won a signal victory in 
establishing their case in the matter of 
scuttled ships, and several abuses have 
been, to an extent, eliminated. 

Taking these matters in order, it may be 

recalled that the International Law Asso- 
ciation, at Stockholm, adopted the York- 
Antwerp Rules 1924, but decided that 
before they were generally adopted ship- 
ping and commercial interests should ex- 
press opinion on them, that practically 
every institution of importance in this coun- 
try and France has expressed approval of 
them and that underwriters have provided 
for the adjustment of General Average 
by the new Rules when they are stipulated 
by the contract of affreightment. 
_ Next in importance is the improvement 
in policy conditions which has been ac- 
complished by the amendment of clauses. 
Important alterations have been made to 
the “Bills of Lading Clause” (Cargo), 
the “Warehouse to Warehouse Clause” 
(Cargo), the “River Plate Clause” 
(Cargo), the “Standard Port Risk 
Clauses” (Hulls), the “Instittue Total 
Loss Only Clauses” (Hulls), and the 
“General Average Clause” (Hulls). The 
‘Bills of Lading Clause” has been altered 
to give protection to the innocent assured 
in cases where a vessel has been fraud- 
lently lost with the connivance of the 
owner, 

It will be remembered that there was 
much discussion over this, because the 
wording adopted left it open to question 
whether, in the event of a vessel‘s being 
scuttled, the assured was protected, al- 
though protection is undoubtedly given in 





the case of vessels fraudulently burnt or 
wrecked, 


Warehouse Clause Amended 


The “Warehouse to Warehouse Clause” 
has been amended to confine the cover 
given by the marine policy to stated pe- 
riods, with a maximum of 30 days, after 
the completion of the discharge of cargo 
from the vessel in which the goods have 
been carried. Here again the clause did 
not give complete satisfaction in its origi- 
nal form, which left it open to question 
whether the period of limitaion com- 
menced from the completion of discharge 
from the vessel in which the principal por- 
tion of the voyage had been made, or 
whether it might be held that goods in 
craft were held covered indefinitely, and 
the period of limitation commenced from 
the completion of discharge from these 
craft, which are undoubtedly “vessels.” - 

This difficulty was solved by the in- 
sertion of the word “overseas” to qualify 
the word “vessel,” and the clause in its 
present form has found very geenral ap- 
proval. It may here be stated that this 
clause does much to annul the complaints 
of the fire companies, which have charged 
marine underwriters with invading their 
territory by continuing cover against fire 
under the marine policy for long periods 
after goods have been landed. In _ con- 
junction with the amendment of the 
“Warehouse to Warehouse Clause,” the 
consideration must be given to the amend- 
ment of the “River Plate 10 days’ Clause.” 
‘This was very simple; it merely limited 
the cover of the marine policy to ten days 
after arrival at any shed, etc. 

The reason for this was that in the Plate 
goods are often delayed in warehouses 
or sheds before final delivery, and large 
accumulations occur, so that, in the event 
of disaster, underwriters find that they 
have a vast aggregate liability. The chief 
risk on shore is that of fire, and so the 
“River Plate clause’ has now _ been 
amended to make the fire risk cease ten 
days after arrival at any shed, etc., while 
the “Warehouse to Warehouse Clause” 
governs the period during which cover is 
extended in respect of all other hazards. 
The alteration of the “Standard Port Risk 
Clauses” which has been made during the 
year makes it plain that under these 
clauses no risks of the nature of em- 
ployers’ liability are covered. 

General Average Changes 

Of far more importance is the alteration 
of the General Average Clause (No. Y) 
of the Institute Time Clauses, for this 
gives effect to the adoption of the York- 
Antwerp Rules 1924, reference to which 
has already been made. At the time of 
writing, a temporary clause has been is- 
sued to modify the existing clause, and 
the text of the new clause will be anxiously 
awaited. Until it is available comment 
must be withheld. It must not be over- 
looked that during the year the Institute 
T.L.O Clauses (hulls) have been amended 
by the inclusion of the “negligence” clause. 

Twice during the year the Institute 
Warranties have been amended, the first 
occasion being in April, when the Arctic 
Warranty was altered to make 70 deg. N. 
Lat. the limit of Arctic trading, instead of 
fixing territorial limits as previously. Ar 
the same time, the British North America 
Warranty was altered to make “Rivers 
and Adjacent Islands” part of the pro- 
hibitions of the warranty. This brings us 
to the most important controversy of the 
year, in which the Canadian Government 
took up with renewed vigor its campaign 
against what it called discrimination in in- 
surance against Canadian ports. 

After announcing that, if neccessary, a 
government bureau would be instituted to 
take over insurance on vessels and cargo 
bound for Canada, the Imperial Shipping 
Committee was invited to investigate the 
conditions of Canadian insurance. As a 
result of this investigation, underwriters 
made several concessions, which included 
the extension of the summer season for 
hull insurance, and the total exclusion of 
the port of Halifax from all restrictions, 
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the Institute Warranties being amended 
accordingly. Despite this, the Canadian 
Government has expressed its dissatisfac- 
tion with the outcome of the negotiations, 
and the campaign against “discrimination” 
is to continue. 

Situation in Hull Insurance 


Turning to matters of more intimate 
nature, the first to attract attention is the 
course which has been taken by the market 
with regard to hull insurance. In 1923, 
underwriters had come to an agreement, 
which was none the less binding for being 
underwritten, to the effect that no reduc- 
tion in the cost of insurance should be 
allowed in the case of renewals of hull 
policies. This agreement remained in force 
till April, when the pressure of compe- 
tition on the part of those who were not in 
the agreement caused it to be abandoned: 
The market, left without any form of con- 
trol, immediately ran wild, and reductions 
in rates and values were allowed in many 
cases without the slightest justification 
This has continued up to the present time, 
although two attempts to reinstate the 
agreement of 1923 have been made. 

_ These failed, but they are, nevertheless, 
signs that the market is not satisfied with 
the state of affairs that at present exists. 
Indeed, in December, a new agreement 


which has nothing to do with rates and 


values was accomplished by the Joint Hull 
Committee, and this may be hailed as an 
earnest of better things to come. The 
new agreement provides that, save in the 
case of vessels insured with “Owners 
Clauses” and those insured on recognized 
foreigm conditions,- all insurances on 
tramps or liners shall be effected with the 
Institute Clauses unaltered. This agree- 
ment, which has been widely adopted, does 
away with an insidious form of competition 
which consists of giving better policy 
terms when no further reduction can be 
made in rate or value. 
NORTH AMERICA AD 

In a marine insurance ad in a paper 
which goes to exporters the Insurance 
Company of North America says: 

When you assume responsibility for 
the safety of merchandise at sea, wherein 
does your safety lie? In the sea worthi- 
ness of the vessel, the competence oy 
master and crew—and most of all in 
the dependability of the insurance that 
protects you against the ever-present pos- 
sibility of mischance. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America is the oldest American fire and 
marine insurance company. For 133 years 
it has written dependable insurance pro- 
tection. Unexcelled claim service through- 
out the world. 

Mail the attached coupon for full in- 
formation on North America marine poli- 
cies and service. 

Any responsible insurance agent or 
broker can get you North America poll- 
cies. 





REINTRODUCES AUTO BILLS 

Senator Nathan Straus, Jr., has rein- 
troduced his compulsory mutual fund 
motor vehicle insurance bills of last year. 
One measure amends ssection 282, High- 
way Law, requiring every motor vehicle 
owner to file with his application a pol!- 
icy of the New York Motor Vehicle 
Owners’ Mutual Compensation Associa- 
tion and the companion measure enacts 
Motor Vehicle Compensation Law, cre- 
ating N. Y. Motor Vehicle Owners’ Mu- 
tual Compensation Association and pro- 
viding for self insurance. 


AUTO THEFT LAW UPHELD 





U. S. Supreme Court Holds This Law 
Is Constitutional; Conviction 
Is Sustained 

The national motor vehicle theft act 
was declared valid and constitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court in 
Washington on Monday of this week. 
The court also held that in seeking con- 
victions under the act it was not neces- 
sary to prove that the person prosecuted 
knew he had come into the possession 
of stolen motor cars. 

The decision confirmed the conviction 
of Rae Brooks, who formerly operated 
a garage in Sioux Falls, S. D., and pur- 
chased in Sioux City, lowa, two automo- 
biles. Subsequently it was discovered 
that the cars were stolen and, although 
Brooks aided in the investigation, he was 
convicted of violating the Federal statute 
on two charges. 


Canadian Shipping Report 
Causes Stir in Marine Circles 

The report of a certain W. T. R. Pres- 
ton on Canadian shipping has created a 
stir in the English marine insurance mar- 
ket. Concerning American and British 
marine insurance Mr. Preston says: 

“Instances have come to my knowledge 
clearly establishing the fact that both 
Chicago and Montreal exporters have 
secured insurance in London for their 
exports via the St. Lawrence River at 
significantly lower premiums than were 
current on the Canadian side of the At- 
lantic. There is, unquestionably, a strong 
combine of insurance interests which is 
determined to retain the privileges which 
marine insurance companies now enjoy 
on the St. Lawrence. It is freely ad- 
mitted that the Government has vastly 
improved navigation on the river, but 
Lloyd’s have had a profitable monopoly 
for so many years that there is no inten- 
tion of relinquishing the advantages of 
this situation.” 

It will be noted that he refers to lower 
insurance premiums in London on goods 
shipped via the St. Lawrence than those 
quoted in America, and this statement 
will prove a dangerous weapon when the 
Canadian Government takes further steps 
in the prosecution of its campaign for 
better insurance conditions in accordance 
with the threat uttered last autumn after 
certain concessions had been made at the 
instance of the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee. 





Denmark Now Has Adopted 


York-Antwerp Rules of 1924 
The York Antwerp Rules, 1924, have 
now been adopted by Denmark. After 
various conferences of trade and shipping 
associations had held separate meetings, a 
joint conference, recently held at Copen- 
hagen, has given the new rules unanimous 
approval. It is announced that the “Big 
Four” insurance companies of Copenhagen 
are taking steps to provide for the ad- 
justment of general average under the 
new Rules in their policies, and that Danish 
shipowners are incorporating the new Rules 
in their bills of lading. This is the first 
announcement of actual provision for the 
adoption of the new Rules in insurance 
policies, other than that recently advised 
in connection with the new Institute Gen- 
eral Average clause, in London, although 
it is almost certain that France—always 
a leader in such matters—has already taken 
definite action in this matter. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








T. L. Bean’s New Book 
on A. & H. Salesmanship 


ADVICE FROM AN AUTHORITY 


Tips to Agents and Brokers Given by 
Vice-President of New York 
Indemnity Company 


Thomas L. Bean, vice-president of the 
New York Indemnity Co. and manager 
of the agency force of that company, is 
the author of an interesting little vol- 
ume bearing the caption, “Selling Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance.” It contains 
a lot of helpful information about a 





THOMAS L. BEAN 


which has been too 
msurance agents. 
Bean's “Do's” and 


branch of insurance 
much neglected by 
Here are some of Mr. 
“Don'ts” for salesmen: 

“Practice courtesy, even when not with 
your prospect, 

“Wear neat business clothes, not gaudy 
raiment. Don't have pencils, pens, hand- 


kerchiefs or papers protruding from 
pockets. Wear as little jewelry as pos- 
sible. 

“Take off your hat. Hats were made 
to protect the head from inclement 
weather. Heads were not made to be 


used as hat pegs. 

“Keep your hair trimmed. Shave close 
every morning. Brush your teeth after 
each meal. Clean your finger nails twice 
a day. (Don't polish.) Put on a clean, 
stiff collar every morning. Keep your 
shined. 

“Don't get excited or 
a deep breath if nervous. 

“Shake hands upon leaving, not upon 
arrival, unless upon invitation. 

“Don't smoke or chew while calling on 
or in the presence of a customer or pros- 
pect. 

“Don't offer a prospect 
thing of like nature. 

“Get between your 
light, if you can. 

“Don't linger in the office—get in, get 
your ap. and get out. 

“Prospects that cannot be closed on 
the first interview should be left smiling, 
if possible. It will mean a more cordial 
greeting on your return call. And maybe 
an application. 


shor S 


Take 


nervous, 


a cigar or any- 


prospect and the 


“During a sales interview let your 
prospect talk as much as he wants to. 
Some men, like women, enjoy being 


heard, especially when made to feel that 
their utterances are registering. To cut 
short such ar individual may lose a sale 
through resentment. 

“Don’t misrepresent or exaggerate the 
coverage of your policy. It acts as a 
boomerang and builds troubles for the 
claim department. 


“Never resort to tricky methods to get 
to see a busy prospect. You may be 
granted an audience, but once the decep- 
tion is discovered your chances for a sale 
become nil. 

“EFfattery, if not overdone, is an effec- 
tive weapon. But the utmost care must 
be exercised. If you know or can ob- 
serve that your prospect has achieved a 
business success, comment upon it favor- 
ably at the proper moment. If you no- 
tice a photograph of his wife or child 
on his desk or office wall, make a pleas- 
ing remark in a casual way. If you can 
succeed in drawing him into conversa- 
tion regarding his family, it will be a 
simple matter to drive home the need of 
income protection. 

“Never apologize for your presence, 
either by word of mouth, tone of voice 
or through facial expression. It is a 
sure sign of weakness and a certain sale 
killer.” 

The book is published by 
tator Company. 


The Spec- 


AGREES WITH BEHA 


Commissioner McCulloch, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Will Assist Him In Acqui- 
sition Cost Ruling 
Asked for 
perintendent 
the acquisition 
ance Commissioner 


an opinion relative to Su 
Seha’s decision to enforce 
agreement, Insur- 
Samuel W. McCul- 
loch, of Pennsylvania, said to THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER this week: 
“Tam heartily in accord with his views 
on the subject and have advised him that 
1 will as far as the law gives me 
authority, in having his ruling carried 
into effect, at least as far as Pennsyl- 
vania companies are concerned.” 


cost 


assist, 


PRICE VISITS NEW YORK 


Door Price, associate in charge of the 
casualty department of Moore, Case, Ly- 
man & ltubbard, general agents of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity at Chi- 
cago, spent several days in New York 
last week with his wife. He is on a vaca- 
tion and is now enroute for southern 
waters by steamer. 


ELLISON TO GIVE PRIZES 
Three prizes for the 
surety course of the Insurance Institute 
of America are to be given by Bennett 
Ellison, of Hoey & Ellison. The first 
prize is $25, the second is $15 and the 
third is $10. 


students of the 


A new mutual being organized to write 
compensation insurance is the Hudson 
Mohawk Mutual Casualty Co. of Albany, 
N. Y. It has been licensed by the State 
Department. 
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Automobile Plate 
Glass Rate Changes 


LINE COMPARATIVELY NEW 


Premiums on Private Automobiles Re- 
duced; Increased on Wedding Cars; 
Effective April 1 
New rates have been promulgated for 
automobile plate glass risks both for pri- 
vate passenger cars and cars used for 
weddings, etc. These rates will be ef- 
fective April 1 in all states. Rates for 
livery, taxicabs, ete. will remain un- 

changed. 

The new rates are as follows: 
passenger cars: open, 3.50; 
Cars used for weddings, funerals and 
hospital calls: open, 12.50; closed, 25.00. 
Private livery, taxicabs, public vehicles 
and commercial vehicles: open, 18.00; 
closed, 36.00. 

When the rates for automobile plate 
glass were first established in August, 
1923, there was but little statistical data 
that could be used in making the rates. 
Business during 1924 showed that over 
2,000 cars were covered and that the loss 
frequency is less and therefore the rates 
should be reduced for private passenger 
cars. 

The rates for cars used for weddings 
proved to be insufficient while the rates 
for livery, taxicabs, etc., proved adequate. 


Private 


closed, 7.50. 





F. & C. LEAVES BUREAU 
The Fidelity & Casualty has resigned 
from the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 


S. W. MUNSELL DIES 


Samuel Wildes Munsell, 
the Monarch Accident 
Springfield, Mass., died 
March 4. 
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Geo. Graham On Use 
of A. & H. Features 


DISCUSSES NON-MEDICAL 


President, American Life Convention 
and Vice-President Central States 
Life, Addresses Conference 





That the double indemnity accidental 
death benefit and the total and perma- 
nent disability benefit of the accident 
and health field are among the most use- 
ful features in 


respect to overcoming 

: : ae 
sales’ resistance that the life insurance 
companies have adopted and incorpo- 


rated in their policies was one of the 
observations of George Graham, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention 
and vice-president of the Central States 
Life, before the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference meeting in St. 
Louis, Mo., last week 

In commenting upon these benefits, he 
stated in part: “The double indemnity 
accidental death benefit, while a simpler 
proposition of the two, is expensive, yet, 
when it is payable, it is every bit as val- 
uable to the beneficiaries as the amount 
provided by a straight life insurance 
policy. It is better, of course, if the as- 
sured can carry all his life insurance on 
the life plan, payable regardless of the 
manner of his death, but if that is not 
possible, then by all means let us en- 
courage him to carry accidental death 


coverage for a part of the needed 
protection, 
“There is another reason—a_physi- 


ological one—why we life insurance men 
like the double indemnity benefit. It 
sells life insurance. Death from natural 
causes is something few of us contem- 
plate reasonably, sensibly or philosoph- 
ically. The accidental death feature 
helps us to bring home to the man in 
the street the uncertainties of life and 
the possible imminence of death. ’ 

“One danger signal is ever present in 
our minds or rather in the minds of our 
selection committee. They call it the 
speculative or moral hazard. It exists 
even in the straight life insurance, but 
occasionally it forces itself on our at- 
tention in a most emphatic way when the 
applicant seeks double indemnity addi- 
tional benefits. Not always do we heed 
the danger signal until too late. Then 
we may find that over-insurance was a 
factor, a contributing cause of death, if 
not the whole cause. At the time the 
application was written we may not have 
required as complete information as we 
should regarding the accident coverage 
carried as well as the life insurance in 
force. 


The Disability Benefit 


“The disability benefit in its original 
form was an exceedingly simple benefit 
providing for waiver of future premium 
payments in event of total and perma- 
nent disability before a specified age, 
usually stated at age sixty. Since that 
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time the benefit has been subjected to 
an almost continuous process of liber- 
alization. 

“Not only has the value of the benefit 
itself been very materially increased, but 
the definition of what constitutes total 
and permanent disability has been 
greatly liberalized so that to-day, in 
many instances, a total disability which 
has lasted continuously for three months 
is construed as being permanent as well 
as total. 


“Just as with the double indemnity 
benefit, so the introduction of the disa- 
bility provision has added to the selec- 
tion problems of the companies. The 
amount of the benefit allowed is an ex- 
ceedingly important factor, and in many 
cases the companies fall short of taking 
necessary precautions to assure them- 
selves that the applicant is not seeking 
more disability protection than his cir- 
cumstances warrant. Over-insurance is 
an immeasurable hazard for which there 
is no such thing as an adequate premium. 

“Tt is through the total and permanent 
disability benefits and the double indem- 
nity benefit that we life insurance men 
touch most closely on problems similar 
to those of the accident and health com- 
panies. Our life insurance business is a 
permanent business, made so because we 
have available mortality statistics upon 
which to base our contracts. Likewise 
with our double indemnity business we 
feel that we have adequate and reliable 
statistics upon which to base our rates 
for this benefit. 

“If I may be permitted to say so, it 
is my belief that the accident and health 
men have not yet appreciated or at least 
have not yet taken full advantage of 
the records of their own experience in 
the past. 


“We in the life insurance business have 
a tremendous advantage over you in that 
we base our calculations on the mortality 
tables and these mortality tables are con- 
structed from the great mass of our own 
past experience with a function, the 
death rate, which is to a very large de- 
gree at all events what may be described 
as a natural force beyond the control of 
human agencies and, therefore, suscep- 
tible of being measured with reasonable 
accuracy and ordinarily not liable to 
fluctuations of man-made origin. 

“You are dealing with accident and 
sickness rates, which, particularly the 
latter, are influenced to a very great de- 
gree by human factors and events, and 
for that reason are much more difficult 
to estimate than are rates based on life 
statistics. These influences may intro- 
duce adverse fluctuations in the future 
that may not have been thought of at 
the time your plans were formulated. 

“I would not go so far as to say that 
our mortality rates are not affected ad- 
versely in times of financial stress. Man 
cannot, however, simulate death, but he 
can and sometimes does, as you know 
better than I do, pretend to sickness 
when his normal financial earnings have 
become diminished for one reason or an- 
other, and he is fortunate enough to 
have held on to a policy providing for 
health indemnity effected in more pros- 
perous times. 


Suggests Remedy 


“These problems are serious ones that 
you have to face, but I do not believe 
that they are going to prove impossible 
for you to solve. I am sure many of 
you must agree that the solution does 
not lie along the lines of greater restric- 
tions and higher premiums. .I am in- 
clined to think the solution is more likely 
to be found in a broader extension of 
your business at reasonable premium 
rates for moderate amounts of indem- 
nity with some sort of co-insurance fea- 
ture such as limiting the indemnity to a 
reasonable percentage of the insured’s 
earning power with a maximum in har- 
mony with reasonable living conditions 
and by requiring the insured to carry the 
tisk himself for a limited probationary 
Period. 

“Of course, the bona fide purchaser of 
accident and health insurance would pre- 
er to receive a policy similar to a life 
contract which cannot be canceled by 


the company at will, but I understand 
that you have not yet found this practical 
except under a contract which requires 
as a preliminary a medical examination. 
In this connection you may be interested 
to know that one of the most recent 
developments in the life insurance busi- 
ness is a plan to dispense with medical 
examinations for policies of small 
amounts. This non-medical plan has 
been tried out in Great Britain for a 
great many years under a special form 
of policy and has been experimented with 
by the Canadian companies during the 
past few years apparently with gratify- 
ing success. It has been recently intro- 
duced into the United States and I ven- 
ture the opinion that it will develop quite 
rapidly here because we realize that the 
necessity for medical examination as a 
preliminary to the issuance of a life 
policy is a considerable hindrance to the 
agent in the field. It is expensive, par- 
ticularly in connection with small cases. 
It takes up a great deal of the agent’s 
time in arranging for the examination. 
It delays the consummation of the con- 
tract and because it is not always possi- 
ble to. have the examination made 
promptly it may completely nullify the 
agent’s work. Having in mind the trend 
in the life insurance business, it would 
seem to me to be unfortunate should you 
find it advisable to limit the further ex- 
tension and development of health insur- 
ance to such as are willing to submit 
to medical examination. 


Advocates Workers’ Policy 


“There is a need, a very real need, for 
a policy that will protect the worker, 
that is all of us, against a thing that we 
dread really more than death itself—total 
incapacity to work aad complete loss of 
earning power due either to accident or 
disease. That protection need not be for 
the full amount of our earning ability, 
but at least for enough to insure our- 
selves our livelihood. It does not seem 
to me that such a contract to be sale- 
able need provide for immediate indem- 
nity nor partial disability benefits, the 
investigation and settlement of which 
add so materially to the cost of such 
compensation. If possible it should be 
non-cancelable except for fraud. The 
premium charged for such a_ policy 
should not be too large to permit mak- 
ing an appeal as widespread as possible. 
By so doing I believe you will confer a 
service on the people at profit to your- 
selves. 

“My excuse for mentioning such a 
policy is that I bélieve that in course of 
time the aggregate experience of the 
companies on it if brought together and 
tabulated would furnish a table of sick- 
ness rates that would with reasonable 
accuracy reflect the actual conditions 
and which the companies could use as a 
guide to the cost of granting this cov- 
erage.” 





AETNA ANNIVERSARY CONTEST 





Being Conducted to Stimulate Employes 
in Getting New Business From 
New Brokers 
The New York office of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies, in celebration 
of that company’s seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, is conducting a cooperative cam- 
paign for new business in all lines. A 
cup will be awarded to the department 
producing the most new business from 
new brokers during the period between 

January 1 and June 30. 

Individual prizes will be awarded to 
the six employes of the 100 William 
Street, 42nd Street Branch and_ the 
Brooklyn Branch offices producing the 
largest volume of business for the de- 


partments other than the department in 
which they are employed. 

The idea in conducting the contest is 
to capitalize the personal connection of 
each employe of the company with brok- 
ers, and to produce and maintain an at- 
mosphere of friendly cooperation that is 
helpful to the company and to those with 
whom it deals. 


Lloyd’s Wins Newspaper 
Contest Coupon Case 
SCHEME OF LONDON “EXPRESS” 


Outstanding Claims Exceeded Estimates; 
Extracts from Testimony; Norie- 
Miller a Witness 





The continuation of the newspaper as- 
surance coupon case in which the Gen- 
eral Fire & Accident Insurance Corpora- 
tion is the plaintiff and Campbell, as 
representing a Lloyds syndicate, the de- 
fendant, is interesting, chiefly irom the 
evidence of E. W. Powell, the agency 
manager of the plaintiff company. Mr. 
Powell's evidence was to the following 
effect: 

He stated that the “Daily Express” 
scheme was the first risk of the kind that 
his company had underwritten. Having 
regard to the terms of the coupon, the 
risk was not easily calculable. He said 
that he had a great deal to do with ar- 
ranging the scheme with Mr. Hobbs, sec- 
retary of the Daily Express Co., and wrote 
on May 26, 1922, to Maxtone Graham, 
who at that time was associated with 
Heath & Co., insurance brokers, confirm- 
ing a conversation which he had had 
with him by telephone. In his letter Mr. 
Powell stated: “On a registration of nearly 
650,000 readers we have paid claims for 
the month amounting to £2,772. It is im- 
possible for us to forecast what the out- 
standing claims will cost.” He was in 
daily touch with Mr. Hobbs, and asked 
him whether he was able to give any opin- 
ion as to the outstanding claims. 

Hobbs replied that in his opinion they 
were not serious, because from the ex- 
perience of previous risks, there would 
be a large percentage of frivolous claims. 
So far as he expressed an opinion of his 
own that the outstanding claims woulll 
not be serious, that was his genuine opin- 
ion, He reported Mr. Hobbs’ opinion ab- 
solutely correctly, and never departed from 
that position. The figures of £2,772 were 
cbtained from the company’s cashier and 
the company kept Mr. Hobbs advised every 
day as to the number of claims made, 
and the amount paid. Cross-examined: 
3y his statement that that class of risk 
was a novelty he meant that it was dif- 
ficult to estimate the quantum of the risk 
in advance. Asked by Sir Leslie Scott: 
“Did not you think that if there was a 
difficulty in placing the first two reinsur- 
ances that was the reason of the dif- 


ficulty?” witness replied that that did not 
occur to him. 

“What was your reason for telling Mr. 
Graham over the telephone that, so far 
as your office was concerned, you had no 
reason to believe that the outstanding 
claims were serious?” 

“We had a very small staff handling 
the claims, and there had been no ap- 
plication to increase it,” was the answer. 


Exceeded £50,000 Limit 


In reply to further questions witness 
admitted that he did not expect tlie claims 
to go far beyond the £50,000 limit. He 
agreed that under insurance law it was 
the duty of the insured to tell the pro- 
posed insurer everything -that was ma- 
terial to the risk. 

Sir Leslie Scott: “Do you know that 
the insured has to tell the insurer every- 
thing he knows, or that he ought to know, 
in the ordinary course of things?” “No.” 

“Do you think it was enough to tell 
Mr. Campbell what you personally knew, 
without making personal enquiries of Mr. 
Park, who had the conduct of the busi- 
ness at your office?” “Yes.” 

At this stage witness collapsed and 


was removed to the hospital in an uncon- 
scious condition. : 

A. Park, claims manager for the com- 
pany, said that he gave information to 
the “Daily Express” practically every day 
as to the number of claims made, and in- 
formed them of the amount of ihe claims 
once a week. The claims paid sheets 
were sent to the head office twice a month. 
Had Mr. Powell asked him on May 26 
about the outstanding claims, witness could 
not have given him any reliable informa- 
tion as to what they amounted to. 

E. A. Hobbs, secretary to the Daily 
Express Newspapers Co., Ltd., said that 
prior to entering into the plaintiff com- 
pany’s scheme in April, 1922, he had had 
twelve months’ experience of coupon insur- 
ance. On May 26, and during the previous 
fortnight, the office was somewhat disor- 
ganized, because of the enormous amount 
of correpsondence, re-registration forms 
pouring in. Witness informed Mr. Powell 
that as far as he could see claims would 
not be serious, because there were so many 
trivial claims—trivial as regarded the 
value and not as regarded the number. 
He admitted that the scheme was a much 
wider one than that for the previous year. 


F. Norie-Miller on Stand 


F. Norie-Miller, who stated that he 
founded the company about forty years 
ago and had managed it down to the 
present time, said that in taking accident 
risks such as were being dealt with in that 
case it would be impossible to arrive at the 
probable risks with precision, because that 
was a new kind of business. 

After plaintiff's counsel had addressed 
the court, Justice Branson, without calling 
on defendant’s counsel for reply, gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs. He stated 
the facts, and said that it was indisput- 
able that if the true facts as existing in 
the plaintiffs’ offices on May 26 had been 
known to the defendant one could not 
conceive that he would have underwritten 
the risk. Applying any ordinary test to 
see what liability might be expected, it 
was clear that the month’s experience 
would lead one to expect that it might 
amount to something like £120,000 in 12 
months; and if this had been known to a 
man who was professing to underwrite the 
excess from £50,000 up to £100,000 for a 
premium of £500 he would not have given 
the mater a second thought. The plain- 
tiffs told the defendant that they had no 
reason to believe that the outstanding 
claims would be serious. If they had taken 
the trouble to look into the facts in their 
office they would have known that the 
outstanding claims were very serious. 
Their statement was a statement of fact 
and not a mere expression of opinion, and 
the defendant was entitled to rely on it. 
Instead of the position being that a loss 
was very unlikely it was that a ioss was 
a certainty. That decided the case, ex- 
cept for the contention that after he knew 
the true facts the defendant elected to 
affirm the contract. But the evidence did 
not show that the defendant knew the 
true facts at the material time though his 
suspicions had been aroused. In his opin- 
ion, the defendant had discharged the onus 
which was on him of proving that he 
had not had a proper disclosure. Judg- 
ment must therefore be entered for the 
defendant. 


Newspaper Insurance 
(Continued from page 2) 


to whether the circulation was greater 
or less than the guaranteed figure. 

Another point which told against the 
papers in their scramble for circulation, 
and which they had apparently overlooked, 
was that as all claims had to be made 
on the offices of the papers and passed 
on by them to the insuring office, they 
were soon compelled to establish a special 
insurance department, involving an ex- 
tensive staff, with at any rate a superficial 
insurance knowledge. 

Last year the craze reached its zenith, 
and with the commencement of 1°25 new 


and generally reduced benefits—although 


still remaining very substantial—were the 
order of the day. 
In connection with this coupon insur- 
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ance, an echo is at present before the 
courts, in a most interesting reinsurance 
case. Judgment has been pronounced and 
chronicled elsewhere in THe EASTERN Un- 
DERWRITER. The case, which is known as 
the “Daily Express” case, is an action 
against Lloyds’ underwriters to recover 
the sum, of £42,000 ($210,000) by the Gen- 
eral Accident Fire & Life Assurance Cor- 
poration, on a policy of insurance in con- 
nection with underwriting of the “Daily 
Express” scheme for insuring registered 
readers. 

The defense set up was misrepresenta- 
tion and non-disclosure of material facts. 
lhe defense was taken first, and Sir Leslie 
Scott, K. C., outlined it as follows: 

The scheme was started by the “Daily 
Express” on the morning of April 25, 
1922. “The Daily Express” insured them 
selves for the whole of their risk, and paid 
a premium of £23,000 ($115,000) plus 5 
per cent., making a total-of £24,150 ($120,- 
750) for a period of twelve months on con- 
sideration of the company taking the 
liability of the scheme. 

The company kept the first £15,000 ($75,- 
(00) of the risk for itself, and effected 
three policies of reinsurance. The first 
policy was for claims over the £15,000 up 
to a figure of £32,500 ($162,500), and the 
second policy was for the excess of £32,- 
500 up to £50,000 ($250,000). 
effected these two rein- 
respective premiums of 
£3,500 ($17,500) and £1,000 ($5,000), the 
risk being in a rapidly decrescendo scale 
as the total figure mounted. 

It was a term of the originai policy 
and the two reinsurance policies that the 
premiums were based on an estimate of 
500,000 registered readers. 


The company 
surances for the 


Extra Premium Provision 


\ further provision stated that in the 
event of the circulation going above the 
half-million a proportionate extra pre- 
mium should be paid to the company 
and by the company to the reinsurers. 

The circulation, as a matter of fact, went 
up. After the policies had been running 


for a month, the company reinsured on a 
third policy of reinsurance for pty oe 
above a total amount of claims of £56,000 

up to £100,000 ($500,000). 

That was the policy sued on. In the re- 
sult the ultimate net loss was £91,388 + 
lls. + 9d. ($456,942). As the company 
ad been able to make the most of the 
crescendon principle they were abie to re- 
insure the second £50,000 for the ex- 
travagant premium of £500 ($2,500). 

The question was whether the under- 
writers were told what they ought to have 
been told at the time they underwrite the 
risk. On May 26, 1922, the company 
wrote a letter to Mr. Campbell, an under- 
writer, stating that on a registration of 
nearly 650,000 registered readers they had 
paid claims for the month amounting to 
£2,722 ($13,610), and it was impossible 
for them to forecast what the outstand- 
ing claims would cost. The circuiation had 
increased by nearly a quarter of a million 
since January 1, 1922, and the company 
were of opinion that it would reach a mil- 
lion by January, 1923. 

On the letter Mr. Campbell estimated 
that the claims would be well within the 
first £50,000 of reinsurance, and the rein- 
surances of the second £50,000 looked like 
a piece of jam. 


Outstanding Claims 


Mr. Campbell, however, said thai he 
must know what were the outstanding 
claims. The brokers stated that the out- 
standing claims were not serious, and that 
some claims had been repudiated. That 
was the misrepresentation complained of. 
The fact was that the actual payments 
were not £2,722, but £2,922 ($14,616), and 
£200 ($1,000) further had been authorized 
for payment. 

Counsel’s figures were corroborated by 
A. Hl. Sylvester, chartered accountant, 
who stated that in January of last year 
he received instructions to go into matters 
at issue in the case. He also swore that 
the outstanding claims at the time at which 
the policy in question was entered into 
were serious. Witness ascertained that 


they numbered at least 1,872, and he con- 
sidered this must have been known to the 
plaintiffs on May 26, 1922 

Counsel for the plaintiffs opened their 
side by stating first of all that there had 
been no misrepresentation, and that if any 
misrepresentation had been made it was 
not fraudulent. This point counsel for the 
defense stated was not alleged. There- 
upon plaintiff's counsel observed that he 
quite agreed, and contended that the other 
side could not succeed upon the ground 
of misrepresentation unless it was fraudu- 
lent. That was not a case where certain 
statements made in a proposal formed the 
basis of a contract. The next point was 
that there had been no non-disclosure. 
His clients from the first said that it was 
impossible to foresee what the outstand- 
ing claims would be. His last point was 
that if there had been misrepresentation 
the defendant became possessed of the 
knowledge of that misrepresentation in 
July, 1923, and elected not to avoid the 
contract. 


Graham’s Connection 


A. Maxtone Graham, giving evidence, 
said that in 1922 he was associated with 
C. E. Heath & Co., insurance brokers 
on the Royal Exchange. He had been em- 
ployed as insurance broker by the “Daily 
F-xpress” since April, 1921, and had dealt 
with one or two coupon schemes for that 
newspaper down to May, 1922, when the 
plaintiff company undertook the insurance 
in connection with such a scheme, witness 
having introduced the business to them. 
Before the policy in question was entered 
into, witness arranged the first two re- 
insurances, up to £50,000 for tie plain- 
tiffs. The subject of a third reinsurance 
was not discussed until some time after- 
wards, when witness and Mr. Ainge, who 
was in Heath’s employment, approached 
some underwriters, including Mr. Campbell, 
ir regard to it. They saw the iatter on 
May 26, 1922, when they had information 
as to the registration of readers and the 
approximate number of registered readers 
for April. Witness had approximate fig- 
ures as to the amount paid in claims to 


date, which he had obtained from Mr. 
Powell, the agency manager of the plain- 
tiff company. Mr. Powell explained that 
the volume of correspondence of the “Daily 
Express” office prevented his giving any 
exact information with regard to the out- 
standing claims. Mr. Campbell seemed 
favorably impressed with the information 
supplied to him, but said he would like 
to have something in writing from the 
plaintiff company. Witness accordingly 
telephoned to Mr. Powell, asking him to 
put in writing the information which he 
had already supplied and shortly afterwards 
a letter was handed to him which he 
showed to Mr. Campbell. In that letter 
Mr. Powell stated the figures before given 
by defendant’s counsel. Mr. Campbell 
said that the letter was all right as far as 
it went, but wanted further information 
about the outstanding claims. Witness 
again telephoned to Mr. Powell, who re- 
plied that he had no reason to suppose that 
the outstanding claims would be’ serious. 
Apparently realizing that witness was not 
able to obtain any more definite informa- 
tion for him, Mr. Campbell then “initialled 
the slip.” 
Cross Examination 

In cross examination witness admitted 
that if he were asked to underwrite a re- 
insurance he would want to know how 
many claims had been paid, and whether 
there were any claims in respect of which 
interim payments had been made. 

D. L. Ainge corroborated the previous 
witness’s evidence, and said that when Mr. 
Campbell asked him about the risk he 
remembered saying something about it be- 
ing “a gift.” 

At this stage the hearing was adjourned. 





MANAGER AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Tle Phoenix Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Torrest A. Roberts as its man- 
ager at Indianapolis. Mr. Robert was for- 
merly with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at Kansas City. He has spent 
several months at the home office in 
preparation for his new duties at Indian- 
apolis. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


United States Branch 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, L’T’D. 
December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 


State, County, Municipal, Rail- 
road, Public Utility and Miscellaneous Bonds $13,586,424.70 





RE a Rene eee rename ae eee aa 17,600.00 
I ee ie as Saeed ae 597 933.42 
First Mortgages on Real Estate............. 26,850.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank.................. 338,313.91 
Interest Due and Accrued................... 192,362.98 

Premiums Not Over Three Months Due in 
Course of Collection. ............cs.eceeees 2,495,212.05 
III oe ides au aeeek) 366,811.87 
$17 ,621,508.93 





| 





Plate Glass 
Flywheel 
Credit 


DEPOSITED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS AND UNITED STATES TRUSTEE, $13,343,864.05 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEE 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


LINES WRITTEN 


We 
= 
=| 
j 
LIABILITIES 
Claim Reserve: 
Compensation and Liability Departments... $ 6,615,612.32 2 
(As required by Insurance Department of New York) | 
Credit Insurance Department.............. 389,023.21 2 
All Other Departments. ...........00ss008% 1,170,040.40 | 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums............. 4,958,838.92 2 
ee ae. ee re ; 316,000.00 E | 
Reserve for Commissions and All Other : 
Be errr rer rr rere (ddcn wen eans 798,696.93 
Voluntary Additional Reserve for Compensa- E 
tion Losses........ chdavaetnaues rene 740,425.00 
$14,988,636.78 
Og S| $ 750,000.00 
Surplus Over All Liabilities... 1,882,872.15 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders..... ick owes 2,632,872.15 2 
$17,621,508.93 3 
2 
HEAD OFFICE—55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 2 
C. M. BERGER, U. S. Manager = 
LINES WRITTEN. 
Accident and Health Boiler, | 
rag } ——v — 
Teams Liability d iii 
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Towner Promulgates 
$1,000,000 Premium 


CITY ENGINEER ASKS REBATE 


Bond Would Cover Narrows Tunnel; 
Correspondence Develops Between 


Rate Maker and A. S. Tuttle 


The Towner Rating Bureau has pro- 
mulgated its first $1,000,000 contract pre- 
mium, the premium being for the bond 
covering the Narrows Tunnel in New 
York Bay, extending from Staten Island 
to New York, and that is to be built in 
four sections, and in connection with the 
promulgation of this premium an ex- 
change of correspondence has arisen be- 
tween R. H. Towner, manager of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, and Arthur S. 


Tuttle, chief engineer of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City. 


Mr. Tuttle believes in connection with 
the bond that it is reasonable to expect 
that the bond premium could be arranged 
to provide for a rebate in case the work 
is discontinued upon the completion of 
any part of the tunnel. Mr. Towner 
takes the opposite position and cites the 
possibility of increased construction 
costs. 

The bids for the construction of parts 
1, 2, 3 and 4, comprising the New York 
Bay section of the tunnel will be opened 
May 8, 1925. “It is intended,” states Mr. 
Towner in a bulletin, “at the present 
time to award a contract for the con- 
struction of only part 1, but the city 
retains the option of requiring the con- 
tractor to construct parts 2, 3 and 4 here- 
after at the prices bid by him now. Bids 
are invited for both shield method and 
trench method of tunnel construction. 
The time for the completion of all four 
parts is sixty-six months and the fol- 
lowing bonds will be required: 





Shield Trench 

Method Method 
Part No. $1,500,000 1,500,000 
Part No. 500,000 2,500,000 
Part No. 1,500,000 2,500,000 
Part No. 1,500,000 1,500,000 
MR: occ caccradestenren $6,000,000 $8,000,000 


Lump sum premium payable in ad- 
vance for entire suretyship on all four 
parts, $1,000,000 


The Controversy 


The portion of the report of Mr. Tuttle 
to the Board of Estimate which caused 
Mr. Towner to write to Mr. Tuttle ex- 
plaining how the premium of $1,000,000 
was arrived at reads as follows: 

In order to consider the section as a whole 
in making an award, simultaneous bids are to 
he received on all four parts of the section. 
Under the form of bid, four schedules of items 
are provided, one for each of the four parts 
of the section, and the bidder, in consideration 
of the award of the contract for part 1, grants 
options to the city under which he agrees o 
construct successively, in accordance with the 
provisions and requirements of the contract and 
specfications, the succeeding part 2, 3 and 4, 
provided the city exercises its rights under the 
options within specified periods. 

The form of contract provides that in the 
event the city shall exercise its option or options, 
requiring the construction of the succeeding part 
or parts of the New York Bay section, the con- 
tractor shall fully complete the work of the 
preceding part or parts within the time specified 

or the completion of the part under the last 
option exercised. 

“From the above paragraphs,” states 
Mr. Towner in his letter to Mr. Tuttle, 
‘it would appear that the contractor and 
his surety become bound as soon as the 
comtract for part 1 is awarded, to com- 
plete the entire New York Bay section 
if\called upon to do so by the city at its 
option for prices estimated in 1925. The 
work will continue until about 1931. Con- 
struction costs have risen during the past 
ten years 125%, or an average of 121%4% 
per annum. It is plain that a surety 
company which guarantees in 1925 con- 
tractors’ estimates for construction work 
to be performed in 1929 and 1930 as- 
sumes an enormous hazard for increased 
costs.. It. may well be that when the 
time comes for completing part 3 and 
4 of the New York Bay section it will 
be quite impossible to perform the work 
for the prices estimated in the bid of 


1925. 
“The premium for entering upon such 


suretyship must correspond measurably 
to the hazard. And this premium will 
probably be $1,000,000. This would be a 
little less in proportion to the hazard 
than the premium for the Hudson River 
Vehicular Tunnel, as you will see by the 
following comparison: 

“The Hudson River tunnel contract 
was approximately $20,000,000 and the 
time was thirty-six months. The New 
York Bay section of the Narrows tunnel 
will cost perhaps from $28,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000, and the time is sixty-six months. 
Hence the Narrows tunnel will be to the 
Hudson River tunnel in price approxi- 
mately as three to two; in time, as eleven 
to six. The premium for the Hudson 
River tunnel contract was $400,000. And 
if this premium is increased in the pro- 
portion for the two hazards of price and 
of time the result is $1,100,000.” 


Mr. Tuttle’s Reply 


Mr. Tuttle’s reply was to the effect 
that the contractor and his surety be- 
come bound as soon as the contract for 
part 1 is awarded to complete the entire 
New York Bay section if called upon 
to do so by the city is correct. 

He further stated: 


It has been the intention to provide in these 
contracts reasonable conditions under which the 
contractor could submit prices that would be 
fair both to himself and the city for completing 
successively four definite portions of the Bay 
section of the tunnel. To provide for the con 
tingency of the work not being continued beyond 
the oa of any part, four schedules are 
provided in the bid, corresponding to the four 
successive parts, with the idea that the con- 
tractor could protect his interests and that the 
city would pay a reasonable price for the parts 
of the work completed. For the same reason, 
as well as to assist the contractor in financing 
his work, the major items of the plant required 
for the work are specified to be paid for by the 
city under specific items of the first schedule, 

The contractor and his surety will be bound 
for the entire New York Bay section only in the 
event that the city exercises its options for parts 
2, 3 and 4, and it seems reasonable to expect 
that the bond premium could be arranged to 
provide for a rebate corresponding to the re- 
duced obligation in case the work is discontinued 
upon the completion of any part. If this were 
done the contractor could include in the unit 
prices of schedule No. 1 for the construction of 
part 1 the cost of the bond premium, less the 
rebate that would be returned to him in case 
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the work were not continued beyond -the com- 
pletion of part 1, and similarly the additional 
cost of the bond premium could be included in 
each successive schedule. 


One-Sided, Says Towner 


Answering Mr. Tuttle’s suggestion for 
a rebate corresponding to the reduced 
obligation, Mr. Towner stated: 

With respect to the suggestion “that the bond 
premium could be arranged to provide for a 
rebate corresponding to the reduced obligation 
in case the work is discontinued upon the com- 
pletion of any part,” I must point out that the 
contract in the form proposed will be entirely 
one-sided. To use an old phrase, the city prac- 
tically tells the contractor “Heads I win, tails 
you lose.’”” Construction costs are steadily ris- 
ing and the contractor who estimates in 1925 
the construction costs of 1929 and 1930 must 
allow for the increase. If the successful bidder 
on part 1 allows so much for increased costs on 
parts 3 and 4 that the city finds four or five 
years hence that it can then get them done 
cheaper, it takes the contract away from him and 
relets it to another contractor. On the other 
hand, if he allows tao little for increased costs 
and the city finds that his estimates on parts 3 
and 4 is decidedly less than it could actually 
get the work done for on the actual construc 
tion costs of 1929 and 1930, it will hold him and 
his surety to complete the entire contract on 
the estimates of 1925. 

The contractor and his surety assume this 
entire risk when they execute the contract and 
write the bond for part 1 in 1925. Because the 
entire risk is then assumed, the entire premium 
is then earned. 

A promise of a rebate of premium on certain 
contingencies arising some years hence is im- 
practicable for another reason. Premiums are 
ordinarily subject to brokerage or a commission 
and this is paid to the broker when the premium 
is paid. If it is subsequently rebated an equal 
proportion of the commission must be rebated. 
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But no surety company can feel certain of 
obtaining the return of a large sum of money 
four or five years hence from the broker or 
agent to whom commission is now paid. 


May Furnish Securities 
In reply, Mr. Towner received the fol- 
lowing communication: 


I wish to point out that in the first case 
assumed in that letter, in which the contract 
is taken away from the contractor, due to the 
city being able to obtain lower prices for any 
of the succeeding parts, the contractor would 
be entirely protected, provided that his _ bid 
prices under each schedule included the proper 
proportion of cost and profit for the work under 
that schedule. In the second case cited, in which 
the contractor loses money due. to a rise in 
prices, his situation is no worse than it would 
be under similar circumstances under a contract 
for the entire work. 

It is expected that under the present condi- 
tions of the city’s finances, this form of contract 
will be developed to provide for municipal work 
of a varied character. It would be highly ad 
vantageous to all the interested parties if a 
means can be found to overcome the difficulties 
you mention in providing for a rebate in the 
bond premium corresponding to a reduction in 
the contractor’s obligation, in the case that the 
work is not continued beyond any of the points 
specified in the contract. In case such arrange- 
ments cannot be made, it will certainly be to 
the advantage of the contractors to furnish 
securities in the place of bonds, and I under 
stand that some of them contemplate handling 
the matter in this manner. 


BRAUM JOINS STANDARD 


Frank F. Braum, assistant underwriter 
in the Metropolitan automobile depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity, on Mon- 
day will become manager of the automo- 
bile department in the Metropolitan 
office of the Standard Accident. Mr. 
Braum started in the insurance business 
with the Employers’ Liability in 1915 in 
the company’s plate glass department. 
Subsequently he served with the Plate 
Glass Survey Bureau and in June, 1918, 
entered the service of the Royal in its 
plate glass department, later becoming 
assistant to D. MacGregor, manager 
of the automobile department. 





Heavy Loss Rates Shown 
In Joint Department Report 


The Manufacturers’ Liability of Jersey 
City had assets of $1,911,301 and a net 
surplus over all liabilities of $101,055 on 
December 31, 1924, according to a report 
of the New York and New Jersey Insur- 
ance Departments. Premiums earned 
on the various lines of insurance written 
during the period January 1, 1923, to 
December 31, 1924, amounted to $3,084,- 
669. The losses incurred for the same 
period totaled $2,839,566. The loss ratio 
was 92.05. 





To Increase Elimination 
Period With Non-Can 


The Continental Casualty will shortly 
withdraw the rates for the two weeks’ 
elimination plan on non-cancellable disabil- 
ity insurance, confining the writing to poli- 
cies providing a waiting period of a month 
or longer. 


JOINS U. S. GUARANTEE 


The United States Guarantee has ap- 
pointed George H. Reaney as assistant 
to its president, D. J. Tompkins. Mr. 
Reaney will assist in developing and 
handling the company’s bonding business. 
He was formerly with the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies, having been 
with that organization in various capaci- 
ties since 1914. 
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Western Crop and Live 
Stock Prospects Bright 


ACCORDING TO D. H. COOK 


Vice-President of American Surety, Re- 
cently Returned From Far West, 
Discusses Business Conditions 


That the 1925 livestock and crop pros- 
and the Far 
West are good is reported by D. H. Cook, 


vice-president 


pects on the Pacific Coast 


and superintendent of 


avencies of the American Surety, who 
has just returned to New York, having 
West where he 
visited the principal cities. 

According to Mr. Cook: 

“The passing of winter has left the 
West free to resume industrial and ag- 
ricultural activity slowed up by the un 
usual severity of this year’s weather. 
Plenty of moisture and milder weather 
in recent weeks have stimulated the 
growth of grasses in the livestock pas- 
tures, and general predictions are for 
good crops of wheat and fruit. Govern 
ment estimates are for a winter wheat 
acreage 2.1 per cent. larger than the 
average for the last five years. Although 
the citrus fruit orchards, livestock 
ranges, lumber tracts and land sown to 
winter wheat suffered particularly, no 
serious damage was done. 

“A marketing movement of consider- 

ible proportions has resulted from = un- 
usually low stocks in all commodities, 
and high prices are commanded by grain 
and other products of the region. In 
the retail trade sales which had in De 
cember of last year established a record 
seemed to be continuing at a high level, 
although stocks in department stores 
were larger at the beginning of this 
than at the start of 1924. 
From a banking point of view, the 
situation in this district is sound. Al 
though the loans extended by Federal 
Reserve banks increased at the year’s 
close to a record total, deposits grew 
in proportion. There is today an ample 
supply of credit available and interest 
rates firm 

“The general level of wholesale prices 
which at the end of 1924 reached the 
highest point of the year shows little 
indication of variation. Grains, lumber 
and the non-ferrous metals are strong.” 


spent six weeks in the 


year 


are 


SENATOR WALKER’S POSITION 
Minority Leader “Wants To Be Shown” 


Before Approving Insurance De- 
partment Measures 


\n interesting situation developed in 
the New York Senate recently when 
Minority Leader Walker objected to the 
passage of a number of insurance bills 
which were on general orders, but per- 
mitted their advancement to third read- 
ing with the understanding they were to 
be debated later. 

The Senator stated that he was skepti- 
cal about the necessity of passage of 
amendments to the law, simply because 
they were departmental measures, and 
related how he some years ago as chair- 
man of the insurance committee reported 
out many insurance bills because the de- 
partment wanted them, without knowing 
what they were all about. The position 
of the Minority Leader is that he wants 
to be shown the necessity for the passage 
of the bills before approving of them by 
his vote. Senator Walker severely 
catechised Chairman Bouton of the Sen- 
ate Insurance Committee, and in the final 
analysis the Senator had to fall back 
on the assertion that the measures were 
departmental bills. 


Stanley Lachman, of Stanley Lach- 
man & Co., general agents of the Globe 
Indemnity at Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
a visitor in New York this week. 

The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Royal M. Gibbo, of New York City, as 
agent. 














Premium Developers 


PIDELITY Bonds — covering em- 

ployes of banks, mercantile and in- 
dustrial concerns; Contract Bonds— 
guaranteeing the successful completion 
of contracts; Bankers’ Blanket Bonds— 
furnishing all 


posits of public money. 


Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
Insurance for householders; Mercantile 
Open Stock Burglary Insurance for 
stores; Mercantile Safe Burglary Insur- 
ance for safe-owners; Messenger and 
Paymaster Hold-up Insurance for con- 
tractors, manufacturers, merchants and 
others; Office and Store Robbery Insur- 
ance for offices and stores; Check For- 
gery and Alteration Insurance for both 


individuals and firms. 


The agent who is willing to study a lit- 
tle, plan a little and keep plugging, will 
find that all of the above bonds and 


policies can be sold in his community. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 
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Burglary Insurance 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, Ke. 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately represented in this territory I will 
be glad to have full information regarding an agency connection with 


your Company. 


(Signed) 


’round protection for 
banks; Judicial Bonds—needed by law- 
yers; Depository Bonds—covering de- 
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STATE FUND DEBATE 





Pros and Cons at Hearing in Albany on 
Tuesday; No Chance for Passage 
of This Bill 


Albany, N. Y., March 11—Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, at the request of 
President Green, who was unable to 
come to Albany today, presented the 
case of the workingmen at the hearing 
on the Downing-Hackenburg Exclusive 
State Fund Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill today. Mr. Woll presented an ex- 
tremely forceful argument, alleging that 
with the state fund, once the premium is 
paid, all further liability of the employer 
ceases, that the state fund would lower 
the cost to employers, would improve 
benefits to workingmen, give higher 
benefits with lesser expense costs, more 
prompt payment, more liberal enforce- 
ment of the spirit as well as letter of the 
law, less appeals, improved relationship 
between employer and employee and 
eliminate the element of profit. 

Opposition arguments to the measure 
were presented by J. L. Train, repre- 
senting various mutual associations, and 
by F. Robertson Jones, for stock com- 
panies. 

There were some subdued hisses when 
Mr. Jones charged that only labor lead- 
ers were insistent upon the exclusive 
fund and he intimated this might be for 
personal reasons. Mr. Jones brought 
out the fact that no monopolistic fund 
has been enacted since 1915 in any state 
and that on referendum it has been de- 
cisively beaten in a number of states. 

Others appearing against the measure 
were Roy S. Smith, Albany Chamber of 
Commerce; Berthold M. Harris, New 
York City; L. A. Wallace, New York; 
John L. Turner, Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, while Mendall Saunders of 
the New York State Insurance +Federa- 
tion led the opposition. All except three 
contented themselves with filing briefs. 
There is no chance for the bill to come 
out of committee this year. 





POTTER SUCCEEDS PAVIOUR 


Casualty Insurance Club Of Rochester 
Elected Officers; Beha, Jewett 
and Phillips To Speak 
Wellington Potter, of Frost & Potter, 
has been elected president of the Cas- 
ualty Insurance Club, of Rochester, New 
York, succeeding Ernest A. Paviour, 
of R. S. Paviour & Son, Insurance, 
Rochester. 
Other officers chosen were: Charles 
L.. Brown, Jr., vice-president; Barry 
Budlong, secretary, and Alfred S. Bates, 
treasurer. Elected to serve on the exec- 
utive committee were John F. Long, 
Raymond Dana and Buell P. Mills. 
The speakers for the ensuing year in- 
clude Milton E. Jewett, president, Royal 
Indemnity; James A. Beha, insurance 
superintendent, and Jesse S. Phillips, for- 
mer insurance superintendent and geti- 
eral manager of the National Bureau of 

Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 


TIMMINS JOINS TRAVELERS 

Hugh C. Timmins, Jr., examiner of 
claims for the Virginia industrial com- 
mission for the past several years, has 
resigned, effective March 15, to become 
chief adjuster for the Travelers in 
Southern New Jersey with headquartets 
at Camden. Mr. Timmins was forméfly 
an assistant adjuster at Richmond for 
the Travelers. O. B. Watson, managér 
of the claims department of the Mary- 
land Casualty at Roanoke, succeeds him 
as claims examiner for the Virginia 
commission. 





FORM “MARYLAND CLUB” 
The New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty is organizing a club, to be 
known as the “Maryland Club.” Its first 
meeting was held March 11. M. Muller, 


assistant to William Kick, manager of 
the accident and health department, is 
the acting chairman of the club. 
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The New Jersey Insurance Department 

I had a very interesting visit last week 
with the Insurance Department of New 
Jersey. This is a unique Départment in 
many respects. While efficiently ad- 
ministered, it probably issues fewer rul- 
ings and writes shorter letters than any 
other insurance department in the coun- 
try. It believes that the insurance laws 
of the state are unusually good; that 
they protect the public as far as insur- 
ance is concerned. A considerable de- 
gree of truth in this position is indicated 
by the fact that insurance failures in that 
state are few and far between. The De- 
partment believes in attending to its job 
and keeping hands off things which it 
thinks do not concern it, and it is un- 
derstood that the representatives of the 
Department are opposed to over-regu 
lation. 

While the departments in some sec 
tions of the country are trying to in 
crease their power, the New Jersey De 
partment is willing to stand pat and 
looks with disfavor upon a bill now in 
the Legislature which would give the 
New Jersey Commissioner power to 
make rates for all lines of insurance. 
The state makes compensation rates now 
and it is not welcoming any additions to 
its burdens. 

As indicating the conservatism of the 
New Jersey Department, it is reported 
that a committee of agents recently went 
to Trenton and asked the Department if 
it would not O. K. a proposition similar 
to that in Virginia, relative to insistence 
that premiums be paid within sixty days 
after a policy is issued. The Department, 
1 understand, took the position that it 
is not a collecting agency, nor does it 
comprehend why there should be a sixty 

period of grace any more than forty 
nine days or sixty-one days. 
* * * 


Commissioner Maxson 

While in Trenton I told Commissioner 
Maxson that he was the champion 
breaker of banquet dates in the Ameri- 
can insurance world, and that I had made 
five special trips to hear him talk where 
he had been advertised to appear, and 
that each time he had disappointed. 

“Don’t you care for public speaking?” 
| asked him. 

He replied, “I don’t object at all to 
making a speech. In fact, I have been 
making them for thirty-five years. The 
reason | broke those engagements was 
that I was physically incapacitated for a 
period of about six weeks, in which time 
I was unable to go to any dinners. I 
particularly regretted being unable to 
attend the annual banquet of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, one of our 
great institutions, and of which the state 
is proud.” 

While Commissioner Maxson is a law 
yer in a small town, he is really the com- 
muting type man of affairs as he has had 
considerable experience in New York 
courts and was once assistant corpora- 
tion counsel here. He has a keen sense 
of responsibility relative to his job and 
one of the first things he did after be- 
coming Commissioner of Insurance was 





to attend a convention of National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners. 

For a number of years the insurance 
department, which is also housed with 
the banking department (Mr. Maxson 
being both Commissioner of Insurance 
and of banking), had very cramped quar- 
ters in the capitol, but now it is more 
conveniently situated in larger quarters. 

The legislative investigation of insur- 
ance and banking which is now under 
way did not grow out of any insurance 
angle, but arose from the failure of a 
building and loan association. 

The New Jersey Department, by the 
way, has a pretty clear idea of what is 
going on in the skyscrapers of Jersey 
City where a number of New York brok- 
ers have offices in order to get away 
from New York supervision. 

To stop the practice of dodging the 
law, it is necessary for the New York 
and New Jersey departments to get to- 
gether and act as a unit. There have 
been several interesting conferences be 
tween representatives of the New York 
department and the New Jersey depart- 
ment on this subject. 

+ 

That Grand and Glorious Feeling 

William L. Hadley of this sheet of 
sapience is sojourning in Miami, Florida. 
He writes me that Briggs, the cartoon- 
ist, can add another chapter to his series 
of litthe comedies based on “grand and 
vlorious feelings,’ which are experienced 
on occasions by all of us, if he will draw 
a picture showing the elation of the aver- 
age man who comes into contact for the 
first time with a Florida realtor. 

“This contact is electric,” writes Mr. 
Hadley. “The realtor starts out by giv- 


ing you the impression that you can 
make a $100,000 investment in his pet 
real estate project just as easily as you 
can buy a commutation ticket in New 
Jersey. He will even go farther than that 
and try to interest you in a matter of 
several thousand acres. It is the quick- 
est and most satisfactory way to ex- 
perience the sensation of being very 
wealthy for a few moments that I know. 
The sensation sometimes lasts for several 
days.” 
* * x 
A Dramatic Cure 

In discussing malingering in their 
book, “Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance,” G. F. Michelbacher and Thomas 
M. Nial of the Bureau give this inter 
esting case: 

“A boy about fifteen years of age was 
under observation in a hospital. He had 
had contraction of the muscles of his 
legs for two years, so that it was im- 
possible for him to straighten them. He 
was accustomed to sit up in bed all day 
and to sleep at night with his knees 
drawn up. Under an anaesthetic his 
joints relaxed, but they immediately con- 
tracted again when he recovered con- 
sciousness. One night the boy nearest 
him in the ward had an acute attack of 
mania, which upset things generally and 
caused a great commotion. In the re 
sulting confusion the boy with the con- 
tracted limbs jumped out of bed in his 
fright and ran downstairs. This con- 
vinced him of his mental error and led 
to his complete recovery.” 

* * * 


Has Eighty-One Cents 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment’s Liquidation Bureau has an item 
of eighty-one cents under the head of 
“balances unclaimed or undistributed in 
completed liquidation proceedings con 
ducted,” the said eighty-one cents hav 
ing been part of the assets of the Na 
tional Benevolent Legion. It has $4.24 
that formerly belonged to the New York 
Accidental Insurance Co. The biggest 
item of all in these balances is $42,788, 
which is part of the unclaimed or undis- 
tributed balance of the defunct People's 
Mutual Life Insurance Association and 
League. 

a 

The Taxi-cab Drivers of New York 

There is playful exaggeration in this 
clever skit on the taxi-cab juggernaut ar- 
tists of New York City, written by Percy 
Ilammond of the New York “Herald- 
Tribune,” and yet behind it all is a sad 
basis of undoubted fact: 

Some of the gaming members of the 
motor set have devised a new sport 
called taxi-poker. Played in automo- 
biles, it is a hazardous recreation, but 
what it lacks in safety it makes up in 
picturesqueness. Grantland Rice and 
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Ring Lardner have adopted it as being 
more of a stimulant than the “treasure 
hunts” of Palm Beach, and Stewart 
Edward White admits that it has pos- 
sibilities similar to those of hunting 
big game with a bow and an arrow. 
The idea of taxi-poker is for two or 
more persons, driving. their own cars, 
to compare the style and number of 
the taxicabs which run into them in 
an hour’s motoring. The arena is the 
round trip between Washington 
Square and 110th Street. Thus, if 
your adyersary is jammed by three 
Yellows he holds three of a_ kind, 
which beats you, in case you have 
been in collision with two pairs— 
Premiers and I. O. T. A’s Rube 
Goldberg came in the other day with 
a terrible hand—a Twentieth Cen- 
tury, a Shaw Checker, a Brevoort, a 
Belnord and a Green Diamond. Mr. 
McGeehan, of the sporting department, 
and I had a close match yesterday. I 
showed down three Luxors and a 
couple of Mogul Checkers—equivalent 
to a full house. He had fours, all 
Red, though they stripped him of 
every fender, a window pane, a hind 
wheel and much of his store of pro- 
fanity. 
x * * 
Derivation Of the Word “Premium” 
The scholarly R. H. Towner, surety 
rate maker extraordinary, has looked 
up the word “premium” in the archives, 
and finds it’s from the Latin praemuum, 
what one has got before or better than 
others; prae before +emere to take, or 
buy. In insurance; therefore, it means 
a sum of money paid by the insured in 
advance. 
e 6 @ 


The “Whoop-la” Bewilders One General 
Agent 

In these days of high pressure produc- 
tion and daily smashing of new business 
records in the life insurance business, it 
is rare to have a general agent, especially 
in New York, take the attitude, “Oh, 
we're just mushing along, but we'll be 
with you at the end of the year.” Robert 
L.. Jones, general agent in New York for 
the State Mutual Life, in a general letter 
he sent out the other day says: 

“This life insurance business has us be- 
wildered. What with -‘Half-Rate’ and 
“Modified Life,’ and ‘Life Expectaney’ 
and ‘Bete the Whirled’ and ‘Go-Get-’Em’ 
and ‘lope-ter-get-it?’ and ‘Answer Yes’ 
and ‘Does your contract cost 2 cents less 
and pay 8 cents more?’—it sounds mere 
like a Cross-Word Puzzle exchange than 
a Life Insurance Business. 

“After all—What is Life Insurance? 
It is insuring lives, investing money and 
paying expenses. In the end every con- 
tract, no matter by what name sold, if 
honest and equitable, costs practically the 
same in all companies conducted on the 
same basis, and like the ‘rose that smells 
as sweet, a Term, Ordinary Life or 
Limited Payment by any other name, is 
just the same.” 

In what he calls a “toot” about his 
agency, Mr. Jones says: “In its tenth 
year and going strong. Hope to do even 
better. About $12,000,000 on our books. 
Want more. Never wrote a million in 
one month in our history and don’t ex- 
pect to. Should like to very much. 
Lapse rate, low. Death rate, low. Super- 
visors, only one. Wish we had more. 
Friends—many good ones. They don’t all 
give us business, but they are friends 
just the same.” 





DEFEAT TAXATION MEASURE 

A tax and revenue measure drafted 
by the Taxation Committee of the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives was de- 
feated by that body on February 26. 
Mainly responsible for the death of the 
measure was the attempt to compel the 
domestic insurance companies of Mis- 
souri to pay taxes of their capital, sur- 
plus and unassigned funds, which would 
have forced those companies to pay sev- 
eral millions of additional taxes to the 
state each year-and make it virtually im- 
possible for them to compete with in- 
surance companies from states in whieh 
the home companies enjoved favorable 
legislation. 
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Advocates Sale Of 
Personal Holdup Cover 


BURGLARY 


L. B. Charles, Union Indemnity, Says 
Protection Of Assureds Is Not 
Complete Without It 


WITH INSURANCE 








Unless you are selling personal holdup 
insurance with every residence burglary 
policy that is placed on your books, you 
are not keeping your assureds fully cov- 
ered, according to L. B. Charles, burg- 
lary division at the home office of the 
Union Indemnity, in that company’s 
publication. 

Continuing, he says: “This side line 
coverage to residence burglary and theft 
insurance is a most essential one, and, 
once you have fully ‘sold’ a prospective 
customer to residence burglary and theft 
insurance, it should be fairly easy to in- 
terest him in the auxiliary coverage. 

“You would find it hard to imagine a 
diver going down into the great depths 
of the ocean, wearing only his helmet, 
and without the rubber suit to protect 
him against the pressure that he will 
encounter in the depths. It is just as 
unsound reasoning to imagine that a 
man will want to protect his watch, stick- 
pin, studs, and other valuable articles of 
jewelry when he has them in his home, 
and that when he leaves his house, even 
if it is only to go to the corner box to 
mail a letter, he is not willing to give 
these same articles protection. 

“In-so-far as instances of the actual 
need for personal holdup insurance go 
the daily press is equally, if not more $0, 
replete with instances of the public do- 
ing an ‘Allah be praised’ stunt with their 
hands, while friend bandit frisks their 
pockets of watch, jewelry and _ hard- 
earned cash, as it is with instances of 
families taking a night off at the movies 
and returning to discover that some ac- 
commodating housebreaker has entered 
the premises during their absence and 
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removed practically everything but the 
grand piano and the four-poster bed. 

“Coverage granted under the personal 
holdup rider attached to residence burg- 
lary and theft insurance policies, while 
it may be written in the name of the 
individual assured only, is extended to 
protect any member of the assured’s 
family over the age of eighteen years. 

“The rates for this class of coverage 
vaty with the territories written in, the 
territorial divisions being the same as 
those used for Residence Burglary and 
Theft Insurance.” 


OPPOSE WISCONSIN BILLS 
Surety and Accident wail Health Inter- 
ests Watching Measures Affecting 
Their Business 
The accident and health companies are 
not the only ones having their troubles 
in Wisconsin, but the surety companies 





are coming in for their share, some 
surety interests having but recently 
united with the Contracting Industries 


Committee in Wisconsin, a statewide or- 
ganization with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee, in opposition to six bills amending 
the Wisconsin lien law, especially with 
reference to public works, so as to in- 
clude tools and construction equipment 
within its coverage. 

The opponents of the measure object 
to such a revision on the ground that it 
would create a new crop of irresponsbile 
contractors and necessitate higher rates 
on construction bonds. 

Accident and health men are opposing 
a bill in that state also. Such opposi- 
tion was expressed in a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Health & Accident Underwrit 
ers’ Conference concerning Wisconsin 
Senate bill number 175, especially in ref- 
erence to chapter 206 relating to acci 
dent and health insurance. [nactment 
of such a measure, it was pointed out 
by H. R. Gordon, secretary of the con- 
ference, would virtually force accident 
and health insurance companies out of 
the business in Wisconsin. 





Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 








CELEBRATED 27TH YEAR 





Home Office Staff of Maryland Casualty 
Honors Birthday With Dinner 
and Entertainment 


The Maryland Casualty celebrated its 
twenty-seventh anniversary at the home 
office by a birthday party on March 3, 
in which the entire home office per- 
sonnel participated, and a dinner by the 
Council Club, composed of members of 
the Council, on March 5. This celebra- 
tion is an annual feature at the home 
office. 

Monday was devoted to the entertain- 
ment of the Georgia agents who visited 
Jaltimore as the guests of the Haas & 
Howell agency of Atlanta. 

The company served luncheon’ on 
Tuesday to its thousand employees in 
the cafeteria of the clubhouse. The en- 


tire home office force then assembled 
in the auditorium, where President 
Surns gave a short address and pre- 
sented service pins for five to twenty- 


five years of service. 
Twenty-five-year pins were given to 


ten home office representatives. Two 
ladies were included in the distribution 
of the pins—Miss Elizabeth R. Kidd 


and Miss Estelle Barton. Miss Kidd is 


President Burns’ secretary and Miss 
Barton served as secretary to the late 
President Stone. James H. Patton, the 
treasurer; F. L. Templeman, manager 
of the accident and health department; 
Julius W. Rausch, manager of the boiler 
department; Percy A. Bateman, super- 
intendent of the supply division, and 
Daniel W. Chipman, Jr., Timothy F. 
Kelleher, Jas. F. Lance, Thos. F. Mc- 
Gowan, boiler inspectors, received pins. 

The Council Club dinner was _ held 
at the Maryland Casualty Clubhouse, 
Thursday at seven o’clock. Austin J. 
Lilly, general counsel, acted as_toast- 
master. Robert Carman and Walter L. 
Clark were the invited guests and made 
speeches. 

The following officers of the club were 
elected for the ensuing year: Carroll 
Tubman, president; Austin J. Lilly, first 
vice-president ; Harry C. Michael, second 
vice-president ; Arthur B. Nickerson, sec- 
retary; Dr. Allen D. Lazenby, treasurer. 





WILL OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 


The Detroit Fidelity & Surety will es- 
tablish a Pacific Coast department in Los 
Angeles. It will be under the direction 
of O. H. Beyer, vice-president at the 
head office of the company in Detroit. 





Home Office Buildings 


Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Automobile 
Elevator 


Coal Mine 


Electrical Machinery 
Fidelity Bonds 





Workmen’s Compensation 


Responsibility for Unknown Persons 
Unreasonable 


HE bond of a public official carries liability for the acts of the deputies and 

employees of the official as well as for the acts of the official himself, and 

it not infrequently stands as a guarantee of the continued solvency of such 
bank or banks as may be used by the official for depositories of public funds. 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Water Damage 
Plate Glass 

Boiler 

Engine 

Fly-Wheel 
Burglary 


Check Alteration 
and Forgery 


Surety Bonds 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 





If for purely sentimental reasons your client would be inclined to risk “his 
all” to accommodate a friend by signing a bond guaranteeing his honesty, are 
those reasons sufficient to warrant him in assuming the risk of a bond on a 
number of persons with whom he is unacquainted, 
banks in which he is not interested? 


Maryland Casualty Company 


BALTIMORE 








and of a bank or several 
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THE OUTSIDER—IS HE 
HELP OR NUISANCE? 


Executives of a well-ordered institution may well hesitate before they 
welcome into their organization any outside group of specialists. 


The smooth-running qualities of a working force, and the peace of mind 
of department heads, cannot profitably be exchanged for any innovation. 


Here Is a Real Record 


We have never caused a moment’s worry, a moment’s distraction, a 
moment’s exasperation or wasted time in any of the great offices where our 
staff members have been received. We have uniformly earned the right to be 
considered “members of the family” in that phrase’s most helpful sense. 


Our people are self-effacing. They are writers, creators, but they are 
trained to know that temperament and business do not mix. The chiefest 
evidence of their presence is always the great increase in constructive news 
publicity received by the client. 


And our relations are held by us to be as sacredly confidential as those of 
your most trusted attorneys. 


There Is No Bad Side 


You have no risks to take in dealing with this publicity group. Your ad- 
vertising department will find us cooperative, not interfering. 


We do not want to tell you how to run your business. We want to help 
tell the public the facts about how to run it. 


Find Out What We Have Done for Others 


LUPTON A. WILKINSON, Inc. 


32 BROADWAY HANOVER 5656 
NEW YORK CITY mpi 
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“INDEPENDENCE” and the 
Motion Picture Industry 


a policies are popular among the producers and stars in 
Jollywood and elsewhere. Many of the notable pictures 
have been created under their protection. 
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Reginald Denny’s “Bunga- 
low on Wheels” with com- 
plete and luxurious living 
quarters for three people, 
surmounted by a roof danc- 
ing pavilion, all insured in 
The Independence Com- 
panies. 

(above) Reginald Denny re- 
ceiving a high drop curve 


from Helen Lynch. Three famous “Independence’’ policyholders whose faces are familiar to 


screen audiences in every land—Norma Talmadge, Buster Keaton 
and Constance Talmadge, 


THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Head Office--PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance + Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 








= These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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